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Preface  The  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.S.A.  is 
committed  to  make  “the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  known  to  all  men 
as  their  Divine  and  only  Savior,  and  to  persuade  them  to 
become  His  disciples  and  responsible  members  of  His  Church 
in  which  Christians  in  all  lands  share  in  evangelizing  the 
world  and  permeating  all  of  life  with  the  spirit  and  truth 
of  Christ” 

We  move  toward  this  goal  through  our  united  witness 
with  the  Churches  now  established  in  the  nations  where  we 
have  been,  and  are,  historically  related  in  mission.  This  study 
book  supplement  has  been  written  to  clearly  describe  such 
direct  relationships  and  responsibilities  in  the  nations  of  Latin 
America.  It  is  written  by  an  eminent  authority  on  Latin 
America  in  order  to  provide  an  understanding  of  our  work 
not  included  in  the  general  study  books  published  by  the 
Commission  on  Missionary  Education  of  the  National  Council 
of  Churches. 

We  also  move  toward  this  goal  through  our  association 
with  many  other  denominations  in  the  United  States  and  in 
the  world  working  together  in  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  The  broad 
scope  of  our  work  together  is  described  in  the  study  books 
listed  in  the  bibliography  at  the  end  of  this  supplement. 

Dr.  W.  Stanley  Rycroft,  the  author  of  this  study  supple- 
ment, is  also  author  of  several  other  full  length  books  on 
Latin  America,  all  of  his  writing  growing  out  of  many  years 
of  service  in  Latin  America  and  later  as  secretary  of  the 
Committee  on  Cooperation  in  Latin  America  and  then  as 
secretary  for  Latin  America  on  the  Commission  on  Ecumeni- 
cal Mission  and  Relations,  The  United  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  U.S.A.  He  is  currently  serving  as  Research  Secretary 
for  the  Commission. 

—Archie  R.  Crouch 
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I, 

Transition  from  the  Old 
to  the  Neiv 

Twenty  independent  Latin  American  countries  share  the  western 
hemisphere  with  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  a few  European 
possessions.  A rising  tempo  of  crisis  and  deep  unrest  since  World 
War  II  have  focussed  attention  as  never  before  on  our  Latin  American 
neighbors. 

Political  upheavals,  extreme  nationalism,  chronic  inflation  and  eco- 
nomic crises,  population  explosion  and  mounting  social  pressures, 
are  all  parts  of  an  evolutionary,  and  sometimes  revolutionary  trans- 
formation from  the  old  to  the  new. 

Profound  changes  are  taking  place  in  the  economic,  social  and 
political  life  of  Latin  American  countries,  and  they  are  the  context 
or  the  framework  within  which  The  United  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  U.S.A.  and  the  Presbyterian  Churches  of  Latin  America  together 
carry  on  their  work  of  spreading  the  Gospel. 

Let  us  look  briefly  at  some  of  these  changes. 

7.  Population  Growth 

Perhaps  the  most  impressive  new  fact  on  the  Latin  American  scene 
is  what  has  been  called  the  population  explosion,  a term  used  for 
greater  than  normal  growth.  According  to  United  Nations  estimates, 
there  were  206  million  people  in  Latin  America  in  1960,  and  the  rate 
of  increase  is  2.5%  annually,  the  highest  rate  as  far  as  major  areas  of 
the  world  are  concerned. 

From  1950  to  1960  the  total  population  increased  by  almost  30% 
and  it  is  estimated  that  by  1975  there  will  be  over  300  million  people 
and  by  th6  year  2000  A.D.  almost  600  million,  the  latter  figure  being 
practically  double  that  estimated  for  the  United  States  and  Canada 
in  2000  A.D. 

Thanks  largely  to  the  massive  use  of  World  War  II  medicinal 
products,  such  as  DDT  and  Atabrine,  infant  mortality  has  been  greatly 
reduced  and  life  expectancy  extended. 

An  equally  striking  fact  is  the  great  increase  in  urban  population, 
due  mostly  to  migration  from  rural  areas,  although  in  some  cases. 
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notably  Caracas  (Venezuela),  there  has  been  considerable  postwar 
immigration  from  Europe.  Here  are  the  figures  showing  the  growth 
of  a few  major  cities  in  the  ten  year  period  from  1951-1961. 


P 0 P U L 

A T 1 0 N 

Increase  in 

1951 

1961 

10  years 

Caracas  (Venezuela) 

377,434 

1,371,875 

263.4% 

Mexico  City 

1,754,355 

4,966,662 

183.1% 

Bogota  (Colombia) 

395,300 

1,044,760 

164.3% 

Sao  Paulo  (Brazil) 

1,380,000 

3,417,208 

147.6% 

Monterrey  (Mexico) 

339,634 

615,000 

81.0% 

Coupled  with  this  increased  urbanization  is  the  rise  in  industrial- 
ization. 

The  two  phenomena  are  related,  because  industrialization  has 
attracted  people  from  rural  areas  to  cities  in  search  of  a higher 
standard  of  living,  although  oflBcial  figures  show  that  not  all  newly- 
arrived  riural  workers  become  urban  industrial  workers,  many  go 
into  services  as  waiters,  domestic  servants  or  parking  lot  attendants. 

The  process  of  increased  industrialization  began  with  World  War  I, 
when  Latin  American  countries  found  themselves  cut  off  from  the 
sources  of  manufactured  goods  from  Europe  and  the  United  States 
and  began  to  think  in  terms  of  greater  economic  independence.  An 
impetus  to  the  process  of  industrialization  was  given  by  conditions 
prevailing  during  World  War  II  and  the  postwar  period.  Latin 
America  is  still  very  largely  a producer  of  raw  materials  for  export  to 
the  more  industrialized  countries,  particularly  the  United  States,  but 
the  trend  away  from  a colonial  economic  status  and  toward  a measure 
of  economic  independence  began  forty  years  ago. 

2.  The  Nature  of  the  Social  Revolution 

In  the  past  we  have  tended  to  dismiss  Latin  American  revolutions 
with  a shrug  of  the  shoulders  as  being  not  too  important,  a sort  of 
political  game.  We  must  now  revise  our  concept  of  the  meaning  of 
revolution  in  Latin  America. 

Perhaps  the  term  “social  revolution”  more  nearly  describes  what 
is  happening  than  any  other  we  might  use.  Whereas,  formerly  a 
political  revolution  or  coup  d’etat  might  involve  relatively  few  people, 
usually  military  men,  the  social  revolution  has  continent-wide  reper- 
cussions and  touches  the  lives  of  many  millions.  A good  example  is  the 
social  revolution  in  Cuba,  a movement  which  began  among  the  lower 
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underprivileged  classes  in  society,  and  continues  to  be  largely  so. 

On  the  occasion  of  President  Eisenhower’s  visit  to  South  America 
in  1959,  the  Student  Federation  of  Chile,  addressed  a letter  to  him 
in  which  they  said,  “In  the  United  States  and  in  Western  Europe  it 
makes  sense  to  fight  to  defend  the  prevailing  order,  because  there, 
social  order  represents  values  which  are  shared  by  everybody.  In  Latin 
America  to  defend  the  prevailing  order  means  maintaining  the  privi- 
leges of  a thin  layer  of  the  population  surrounded  by  an  ocean  of  poor 

people  for  whom  the  social  order  means  little  or  nothing If  the 

injustices  of  today  are  all  that  Christianity  or  democracy  can  offer  this 
continent,  no  one  should  be  surprised  if  the  best  children  of  these 
nations  turn  toward  Communism.” 

The  statement  gave  the  following  oflBcial  figures  of  the  United 
Nations:  two- thirds  of  the  population  live  in  a chronic  state  of  malnu- 
trition, two  out  of  five  are  illiterate,  the  rate  of  per  capita  economic 
growth  is  the  lowest  in  the  western  hemisphere.  The  president  of 
Colombia,  on  the  occasion  of  Pan  American  Day,  April  1960,  said  “We 
have  at  best  only  a few  years  to  meet  the  social  challenge.” 

One  aspect  of  the  social  revolution  is  what  has  been  called  “the 
dynamic  of  rising  expectations.”  People  in  isolated,  backward  places 
live  in  a state  of  quiescent  misery  for  they  have  accepted  hunger, 
disease,  ignorance,  and  exploitation  as  their  lot.  Through  communica- 
tions and  expanding  means  of  transportation,  millions  have  come  to 
realize  that  these  deplorable  conditions  need  not  exist,  and  they  are 
now  demanding  a better  way  of  life. 

By  and  large  the  Latin  American  countries  do  not  wish  to  be  drawn 
into  the  East- West  cold  war.  Their  immediate  enemies  are  poverty, 
disease,  malnutrition,  ignorance,  chronic  inflation,  deep-seated  social 
injustice  and  dictatorial  governments. 

Profound  social  changes  are  taking  place  as  Latin  America  moves 
from  an  agricultural  to  an  industrial  economy.  Over  a period  of  years 
many  people  have  moved  from  the  country  to  urban  areas  and  in  most 
big  cities  this  has  meant  a great  increase  in  slum  dwellings,  with  all 
the  social  problems  that  such  conditions  usually  create.  The  villager 
now  finds  himself  in  a totally  new  environment  which  impinges  upon 
all  of  his  behavior  patterns  and  social  customs.  The  isolation  and  slow- 
moving  pace  of  the  village  has  often  been  replaced  by  the  loneliness, 
frustration  and  bewilderment  of  the  city  jimgle. 

Besides  the  social  and  economic  changes  in  Latin  America,  there 
are  also  signs  of  impressive  transformations  in  political  life  and  the 
very  structure  of  society. 
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A United  States  Senate  publication^  begins  with  this  interesting 
statement:  “The  overwhelming  political  development  in  Latin 
America  since  World  War  II  has  been  the  attainment  of  political 
power  by  the  people ...  In  most  of  the  countries  of  the  area,  the  old 
rural  ohgarchy  and  their  allies  in  the  dhurch  and  army  hierarchy  were 
replaced,  at  least  for  a time,  by  rising  labor,  industrial  and  middle 
class  urban  groups,  generally  backed  by  young  army  oflBcers.” 

In  recent  years  the  trend  has  been  against  militarism  and  dictatorial 
regimes.  In  1954  there  were  thirteen  military  presidents  and  by 
1960  only  four  of  these  remained  ( Dominican  Republic,  Paraguay, 
Guatemala,  and  El  Salvador). 

Traditionally,  political  power  in  Latin  America  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  socially  elite  groups,  whose  wealth,  position  and  power  were 
based  largely  on  land  ownership.  Three  groups  shared  political  power, 
namely,  Ae  landed  gentry,  the  army  and  the  Chiurch.  The  United 
States  government  document  to  which  we  have  referred^,  commenting 
on  the  role  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chiurch,  says,  “Its  clergymen  con- 
nived with  the  landowner  and  army  officer  components  of  an  oli- 
garchic triarchy,  whose  principal  aim  was  preservation  of  the  status 
quo.”  The  status  quo  is  the  old;  the  new  is  now  emerging. 

The  economic  trends  beginning  with  World  War  I,  to  which  we 
have  referred,  as  well  as  the  growth  of  industrialization  and  lurbaniza- 
tion,  have  given  rise  to  new  social  classes  and  groups,  composed  of 
small  capitalists,  professionals,  industrial  workers  and  other  literate 
city  workers.  It  is  these  middle  class  and  industrial  worker  groups 
who  are  acquiring  more  political  power  and  influence. 

Although  the  feudal  system  still  survives,  its  power  has  waned, 
due  largely  to  the  bourgeois  revolution.  The  expansion  of  business 
and  industry  has  created  a relatively  new  class  of  bankers,  manu- 
facturers, entrepreneurs,  engineers,  government  officials  and  real 
estate  operators,  and  these  display  their  newly  acquired  wealth  in 
luxurious  homes  and  expensive  cars,  while  the  underprivileged  un- 
skilled workers  live  in  squalor,  wretchedness  and  poverty  in  the  fast- 
growing city  slums. 

At  the  same  time  labor  unions  are  growing  in  strength  and  are 
taking  up  the  cause  of  the  exploited  workers  more  vigorously  than 
ever.  It  is  easy  to  see  why  tensions  increase. 


1 United  States— Latin  American  Relations — ( compilation  of  studies  prepared  under  the  direction 
of  the  Sub-Committee  on  American  Republics  Affairs  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
United  States  Senate— August  1960,  page  7. 

* United  States  government  Op.  Cit.,  p.  lO'. 
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3.  The  Social  Revolution  and  the  Churches 

In  the  dramatic  and  explosive  social  revolution  that  is  sweeping 
Latin  America,  the  traditional  ties  of  the  people  in  most  countries 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  have  been  greatly  weakened.  This 
is  acknowledged  by  the  United  States  government  document  to  which 
we  have  referred.  “The  Church  began  to  lose  its  grip  over  the  minds 
of  the  populace.”^  The  feudal  loyalties  to  the  general,  the  landowner, 
and  the  bishop  have  been  replaced  by  more  impersonal  ties  with 
business  and  labor  organizations. 

Men  have  turned  away  from  the  church  because  it  has  seemed  so 
unrelated  to  every-day  life  in  a more  complex  society.  The  typical 
anticlericals  of  a generation  ago  are  today  largely  indifferent  to  reli- 
gion; they  do  not  oppose  it  so  much,  it  does  not  matter,  it  is  irrelevant. 

This  situation  has  been  aptly  described  by  a discerning  Roman 
Catholic  priest.  Father  Roger  E.  Vekemans,  a Belgian  Jesuit  priest, 
who  directs  the  School  of  Sociology  of  the  Catholic  University  of 
Chile,  wrote  an  article  titled  “Is  the  Church  Losing  Latin  America?” 
for  the  Roman  Catholic  magazine  Ave  Maria  in  January  1960.  “Spanish 
Catholicism,”  he  says,  “has  never  been— as  we  could  put  it— an  ‘incar- 
nation Catholicism’— it  has  never  been  concerned  with  man’s  life  in 
this  world.  And  in  our  Twentieth  Centmy,  since  we  have  a technical 
civilization,  it’s  not  enough  to  have  a highly  devout,  pious  spiritual 
Catholicism  . . . the  danger  of  our  religion  ( is ) that  it  is  not  able  to 
assume  the  set  of  values  for  a rising  technical  civilization.  Hispanic 
Cathohcism  is  very  weak  in  confronting  modern  progress.” 

Although  still  related  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  for  certain 
social  obligations,  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  do  not  consider  it 
their  spiritual  home. 

Roughly,  only  ten  per  cent  of  the  population  are  practicing  Cath- 
olics. The  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico  put  it  this  way, 
“In  Latin  America  we  are  mostly  Roman  Catholics;  we  are  baptized, 
married,  and  buried  in  the  church  and  stay  away  from  it  the  rest 
of  our  lives.”  In  a more  humorous  vein  another  Latin  American  put 
it  this  way;  “We  go  to  church  three  times  dming  our  lifetime  and 
each  time  we  are  taken  there.” 

'Thus  a great  spiritual  vacuum  has  been  created  in  Latin  America, 
and  this  constitutes  the  challenge  and  opportunity.  Where  will  the 
people  find  a faith  by  which  to  live?  Will  it  be  in  Protestantism,  in 
secularism,  or  in  Communism?  'The  answer  to  that  question  may  well 


' United  States  government  Op.  Cit.,  p.  12. 
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determine  the  future  of  Latin  America. 

Two  important  aspects  of  the  challenge  stand  out.  First  of  all,  there 
are  the  needs  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  The  future  is  largely  with 
the  masses.  Christian  social  scientists  tell  us  that  Protestantism  has 
made  its  greatest  appeal  to  the  upper  lower  class  and  the  lower  middle 
class  in  Latin  America.  Within  this  group  are  the  new  laboring  classes 
or  industrial  workers.  The  Presbyterian  churches  are  beginning  to 
see  that  these  must  be  reached  with  the  Gospel  in  such  a way  that 
they  can  understand  it  and  feel  that  it  satisfies  their  deepest  needs. 

The  second  aspect  of  the  challenge  has  to  do  with  young  people. 
Over  fifty  per  cent  of  the  population  of  Latin  America  are  nineteen 
years  of  age  or  under.  Many  of  these  are  caught  up  in  a wave  of 
materialism  and  are  indifferent  to  spiritual  claims.  Others  are  seeking 
a way  of  life,  a cause  to  which  they  can  give  their  energies  and  enthusi- 
asm. Communism  is  making  a great  appeal  to  high  school  and  uni- 
versity students,  not  so  much  because  of  Marxist  doctrine,  but  rather 
because  it  preaches  land  reform,  social  justice  and  is  critical  of  foreign 
corporations,  which  are  viewed  as  forms  of  exploitation.  These  denun- 
ciations have  a great  appeal  for  young  people. 

There  are  indications  that  both  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant 
leaders  in  Latin  America  are  seeking  to  understand  the  implications 
of  the  social’ revolution  for  the  strategy  and  program  of  the  Christian 
Church. 
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2. 

Historical  Background  of 
Presbyterian  Work 


1 . Beginning  the  Second  Century 

A moving  incident  took  place  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  early  in  the 
morning  on  August  13,  1959.  The  evening  before,  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Brazil  had  celebrated  its  one  hundreth  anniversary,  from 
8 p.m.  to  midnight,  w^ith  a service  in  the  largest  Presbyterian  Church, 
known  oflBcially  as  the  Presbyterian  Cathedral.  Presbyterians  from 
that  great  city,  ministers  from  all  parts  of  Brazil,  missionaries  from 
the  interior,  representatives  of  sister  churches,  the  Moderators  of  the 
General  Assemblies  of  The  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.S.A. 
and  the  Presbyterian  Church,U.S.,  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
on  Ecumenical  Mission  and  Relations,  prominent  members  of  the 
Commission  and  members  of  its  staff— all  these  were  present.  The 
President  of  Brazil  was  also  there  to  give  an  address.  What  was  the 
significance  of  the  date?  One  hundred  years  before,  on  August  12, 
1859,  Ashbel  Green  Simonton  landed  in  Rio  and  began  his  work  as 
a missionary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  August 
12, 1959  marked  the  end  of  one  century  and  the  beginning  of  another. 

The  next  morning,  August  13,  1959,  a group  met  in  a hotel  in  Rio 
at  8 o’clock.  The  Moderator  of  the  Brazilian  Church  and  several  lead- 
ing ministers  had  been  chosen  to  confer  with  a representative  group 
from  The  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.S.A.,  which  included 
the  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission, several  Commission  members  and  staff  persons. 

The  Moderator  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Brazil  opened  the 
meeting  with  these  words:  “One  hundred  years  ago  today,  Ashbel 
Green  Simonton  was  in  this  city.  He  was  probably  in  some  hotel. 
Just  what  he  was  doing  we  do  not  know.  He  may  have  been  praying, 
he  may  have  been  writing.  Whatever  he  was  doing,  he  was  alone.  He 
was  probably  the  only  Presbyterian  in  this  city.  Today,  a hundred 
years  later,  we  are  together,  you  from  the  mother  church  in  the  United 
States,  and  we  from  the  younger  church  in  Brazil.  We  are  here  to- 
gether because  your  church  sent  us  Ashbel  Green  Simonton  to  bring 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  to  Brazil.  The  second  century  begins  this 
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morning.”  Those  who  were  present  hstened  in  deep  silence  and  there 
was  an  indescribable  feeling  of  oneness  in  Christ  and  in  the  fellowship 
of  his  Chiurch.  “Mission”  and  “Relations”  met  in  that  oneness  of  faith. 


2.  Origins  of  Presbyterian  Missions 

United  Presbyterians  have  been  at  work  in  Latin  America  for  over 
a century.  Two  Presbyterian  ministers,  John  C.  Brigham  and  Theo- 
philus  Parvin,  arrived  in  Argentina  in  1823,  but  their  work  was  dis- 
continued in  1825.  They  were  sent  out  by  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  In  1817  three  chmrches  in  the 
United  States,  the  Presbyterian,  Dutch  Reformed,  and  Associate  Re- 
formed, had  formed  the  United  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  whose 
Constitution  stated  that  it  intended  to  open  up  work  in  Mexico  and 
South  America.  This  Society  later  merged  with  the  American  Board 
of  Commissioners. 

At  the  invitation  of  a group  of  Colombians  a Presbyterian  Mission 
was  established  in  Colombia  in  1856  when  H.  B.  Pratt  arrived.  The 
first  Presbyterian  congregation  was  formed  in  1861,  but  not  one 
Colombian  was  among  the  six  members.  It  was  not  until  1885  ( almost 
thirty  years  after  Pratt’s  arrival)  that  Colombians  joined  the  Church. 
The  first  Protestant  school  in  Colombia  was  founded  by  the  Presby- 
terians in  1866. 

Officially,  Presbyterian  work  was  begun  in  Chile  in  1873  when 
David  Trumbull,  who  had  been  in  the  country  since  1845,  transferred 
from  the  Foreign  Evangelical  Society  to  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions.  David  Trumbull  was  not  only  an  outstanding 
pioneer  missionary,  but  he  also  left  a deep  imprint  on  the  life  of  the 
nation  as  the  friend  and  counsellor  of  statesmen.  Toward  the  end  of 
his  career  of  over  forty  years  among  the  people  of  Chile,  he  became  a 
citizen  of  the  country  in  fulfillment  of  an  earlier  vow  that  if  Chile  ever 
changed  its  laws  to  permit  civil  marriage  and  burial  of  non-Roman 
Catholics  in  cemeteries,  he  would  show  his  gratitude  by  becoming  a 
Chilean.  The  day  he  died,  the  Chilean  Congress  suspended  its  session 
in  honor  of  this  distinguished  and  beloved  citizen. 

Missions  were  established  in  Brazil  in  1859,  in  Mexico  in  1872, 
in  Guatemala  in  1882  (at  the  invitation  of  President  Rufino  Barrios), 
in  Venezuela  in  1897.  United  Presbyterians  also  participate  in  the 
United  Andean  Indian  Mission,  estabhshed  in  Ecuador  in  1945,  and 
conduct  a Spanish  Language  School  in  Costa  Rica,  which  serves  mis- 
sionaries of  many  other  boards  and  agencies.  United  Presbyterians 
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serve  on  the  staflEs  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminaries  in  Buenos 
Aires,  Argentina,  and  in  Matanzas,  Cuba. 

3.  From  Missions  to  Mission 

To  what  are  Presbyterians  called  in  Latin  America?  How  are  they 
involved  and  what  contributions  are  they  making? 

These  are  questions  to  which  we  shall  address  omrselves. 

We  must  first  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  term  “Missions.”  At 
different  times  during  the  past  hundred  years,  as  we  have  seen,  Pres- 
byterian Missions  were  established  in  different  countries.  When  we 
speak  of  the  Central  Brazil  Mission,  we  refer  to  an  entity  or  an  or- 
ganization, composed  of  missionaries.  We  can  also  say  that  the  Central 
Brazil  Mission  has  a mission  to  fulfill.  The  United  Presbyterian  Church 
sends  its  missionaries  out  because  it  feels  it  is  called  of  God  to  carry 
out  a mission  in  his  name. 

Presbyterian  Churches  have  been  estabhshed  also  in  Latin  America 
and  it  can  be  said  that  they,  along  with  The  United  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  U.S.A.,  have  one  common  mission  or  purpose,  which 
is  to  proclaim  the  Gospel  and  to  make  a corporate  as  well  as  an  indi- 
vidual witness  to  Jesus  Christ,  so  that  he  may  become  regnant  in  the 
hearts  and  lives  of  individuals,  and  his  Lordship  may  be  established 
in  communities  and  nations. 

One  of  the  great  facts  of  our  time  is  that  more  and  more  it  is  being 
recognized  that  what  we  call  “mission”  is  now  the  task  of  the  whole 
church,  and  not  just  the  task  of  “missions.”  In  Latin  America,  there- 
fore, it  is  the  task  of  the  Presbyterian  churches  as  well  as  the  mis- 
sionaries and  fraternal  workers.  We  shall  discuss  later  on  how  the 
Presbyterian  chvuches  in  Brazil,  Colombia,  Mexico  and  other  coun- 
tries are  attempting  to  assume  this  new  missionary  responsibility  in 
a day  of  tremendous  challenge  and  opportunity. 

Let  us  examine  briefly  the  mission  of  the  Presbyterian  churches  in 
Latin  America. 

According  to  our  Reformed  Faith,  the  Chmrch  is  the  body  of  Christ 
and  his  chief  organ  for  the  establishment  of  His  kingdom.  The  Church 
is  not  an  end  in  itself.  It  has  its  doctrines,  but  there  is  no  doctrine  of 
the  Church  as  such.  Salvation  is  through  Christ  rather  than  through 
the  Church. 

This  is  one  of  the  points  at  which  we  differ  from  our  Roman  Catholic 
friends,  for  they  claim  that  their  church  is  the  embodiment  of  the 
Kingdom,  since  Christ,  they  beheve,  handed  his  Kingdom  over  to 
Peter  and  his  successors. 
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The  significance  of  the  mission  of  the  Presbyterians  in  Latin 
America  grows  largely  out  of  the  failure  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  to  mediate  a vital  Christian  faith  to  the  people  of  Latin 
America. 

Elsewhere*  I have  tried  to  show  that  there  is  much  religion  and 
all  too  little  Christian  faith  in  Latin  America.  Jesus  was  opposed  to 
religion  in  his  day,  and  nowhere  in  the  Bible  is  the  Christian  faith 
called  a religion. 

Religion  is  man’s  attempt  to  reach  Cod  through  the  performance 
of,  or  participation  in,  some  act,  whether  it  be  a ceremony,  a ritual, 
a penance,  or  just  plain  good  works.  But  that  is  not  the  Christian 
Gospel.  In  the  greatest  drama  in  history  the  initiative  was  on  God’s 
side.  “God  was  in  Christ,  reconcihng  the  world  unto  himself,”  as  Paul 
says.  We  can  only  “reach”  God,  or  know  Him,  by  faith  in  His  redeem- 
ing work  in  Christ,  in  the  surrender  of  ourselves  and  the  acceptance 
of  divine  forgiveness.  It  is  a faith  in  a Risen,  Living  Lord. 

Thus  our  mission  to  Latin  America  is  to  proclaim  this  Gospel  of 
salvation  in  Christ,  and  to  present  a message  of  hope,  of  power  and 
new  life.  It  is  the  message  of  a Living  Christ  to  a people  who  have 
known  only  a dead  Christ. 

There  is  increasing  recognition  among  Roman  Catholic  writers  and 
thinkers  that  the  failure  of  their  church  in  Latin  America  has  pro- 
duced a great  vacuum  in  the  life  of  the  Latin  American  people.  Father 
Willard  A.  Jabusch,  writing  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Weekly  Com- 
monweal ( Sept.  9, 1960 ) , on  the  theme  “Protestants  in  Latin  America” 
said,  “The  spiritual  poverty  of  the  people  has  been  recognized  and 
has  become  an  accepted  fact.”  Referring  to  the  basic  theme  of  the 
Protestant  message.  Father  Jabusch  said,  “It  would  seem  to  be  this: 
it  is  not  rehgion  in  a formal,  ecclesiastical  sense,  but  living  faith  in  a 
living  Savior  that  is  the  only  hope  of  the  men  and  nations  of  Latin 
America.” 

The  Presbyterian  Church  has  a distinct  contribution  to  make  in 
Latin  America  because  of  some  of  the  tenets  of  the  Reformed  Faith. 
We  can  only  state  these  briefly:^ 

1.  The  living  God  has  revealed  himself  fully  in  Jesus  Christ,  and 
he  is  working  out  his  purpose  in  history. 

2.  The  future  is  with  the  people  of  God,  the  new  humanity;  life. 


® Rycroft  W.  Stanley,  Religion  and  Faith  in  Latin  America— Philadelphia.  Westminster  Press 
(1958) 

^For  a full  treatment  on  the  subject,  see  The  Presbyterian  Way  of  Life,  John  A.  Mackay— 
Prentice-Hall  (i960). 
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whether  it  be  in  the  Church  or  in  the  world,  must  be  adjusted 
to  God’s  sovereign  will  and  pvupose. 

3.  The  Christian  layman  is  called  upon  to  exercise  a Christian  voca- 
tion in  the  world  comparable  to  the  calhng  of  a minister. 

4.  There  is  a dignity  in  honest  labor,  and  there  is  need  for  every- 
one to  be  engaged  in  work.  Dr.  Mackay  apphed  this  to  the  con- 
temporary scene  when  he  said,  “Today  a burning  problem  exists 
around  the  globe,  especially  in  undeveloped  countries,  which  all 
Calvinistic  Presbyterians  and  all  Christians  must  face.  It  is  the 
problem  of  the  idle  rich  who  hve  merely  for  pleasure,  and  of 
feudal  barons,  many  of  whom  are  absentee  landlords,  whose  wide 
acres  and  princely  estates  are  founded  upon  human  misery 

5.  The  Christian  has  a responsibility  for  the  secular  order,  and  a 
duty  to  do  his  utmost  to  bring  the  life  of  the  world  into  harmony 
with  God’s  moral  order. 

6.  God  alone  is  Lord  of  the  conscience. 

These  beliefs  have  profound  significance  for  Latin  America  today, 
especially  since  they  relate  the  Christian  faith  to  the  world  and  society 
in  an  intimate  way.  We  do  not  maintain  that  Presbyterians  in  Latin 
America  are  preaching  a full-orbed  Gospel  which  embraces  all  these 
doctrines  or  propositions,  for  the  tendency  too  often  is  for  preachers 
to  confine  their  message  to  the  “grammar”  of  rehgion  rather  than  to 
preach  a message  which  is  life-related,  but  they  are  ideals  of  many 
conscientious  individuals. 

The  representative  form  of  government  adopted  by  the  United 
States  was  patterned  after  that  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  which 
authority  resides  with  the  people  themselves.  The  son  of  a former 
president  of  Colombia  put  in  written  form  a series  of  lectures  given 
in  the  law  school  of  Bogota  under  the  title  “La  Estirpe  Calvinista  de 
Nuestras  Instituciones”  (The  Calvinistic  Origin  of  Our  Institutions). 
In  different  words  the  idea  underlying  the  phrase,  “We  the  people. . . .” 
can  be  found  in  most  of  the  Latin  American  constitutions. 

It  can  be  claimed  that  the  democratic  procedures  arising  out  of  this 
principle  as  they  are  used  in  the  local  church,  in  the  presbyteries  and 
other  church  bodies,  are  a training  ground  for  democracy  and  good 
government. 

If  these  principles  which  we  have  enumerated  above  were  to  be 
woven  into  the  fabric  of  Latin  American  life  to  any  extent,  a totally 
new  pattern  of  society  would  emerge. 


® John  A.  Mackay,  op.  cit.,  p.  174. 
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3. 

Presbyterian  Work  in  the 
Latin  American  Countries 


1.  Brazil 

This  vast  country,  larger  in  territory  than  continental  United 
States,  is  coming  to  the  forefront  as  one  of  the  great  nations  of  the 
world.  The  term  “a  sleeping  giant”  which  was  once  applied  to  it  is 
no  longer  true.  The  giant  is  awake.  Brazil  is  a country  on  the  march. 

It  is  a country  of  ceaseless,  restless  activity  as  great  cities  expand 
and  the  vast  interior  is  in  the  process  of  being  opened  up.  There  is  a 
spirit  of  hope  and  adventure  in  spite  of  the  hardships  and  sacrifices 
which  come  from  shortage  of  many  essential  goods  and,  most  of  all, 
from  inflation  ( the  third  highest  in  the  world ) . With  a typical  Latin 
American  humor  they  joke  about  their  troubles.  They  say  that  Russia 
has  its  Sputnik  and  the  United  States  its  Explorer,  but  Brazil  has 
something  that  goes  higher  still— the  cost  of  living. 

Young  people  are  eager  to  learn  and  to  move  up  in  life.  Many  of 
them  earn  their  living  during  the  day  and  study  some  trade  or  skill  at 
night  schools.  Building  is  proceeding  at  a tremendous  rate  in  cities 
and  towns  up  and  down  the  country  and  skilled  workmen  are  in 
great  demand. 

Two  of  Brazil’s  best  known  cities  are  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Sao  Paulo. 
Rio,  the  cosmopolitan  city,  is  on  the  coast,  nestling  softly  up  against 
the  rugged  mountains,  the  easy-going,  gay  city,  where  the  beauties  of 
nature  and  of  man  are  blended,  the  city  of  mosaic  sidewalks  and 
gracious  old  churches,  the  city  with  the  most  beautiful  harbor  in  the 
world.  Sao  Paulo,  the  bustling,  thriving  industrial  city,  situated  2,700 
feet  above  sea  level,  has  been  described  as  the  city  “with  more  new 
downtown  construction— more  ingenious,  inventive,  absorbing 
new  downtown  construction— than  in  the  whole  of  any  city  of  any  size 
in  the  United  States.  New  York’s  stilted  boxes  and  wedding  cake 
‘moderns’  are  uninspired  baby-block  structures  alongside  Sao  Paulo’s 
vast,  pink  serpentine  buildings,  her  multihued,  curved,  bent,  marvel- 
lously skewed  and  angled  buildings.”^ 

1 From  a chapter  entitled  “The  Challenge  of  Sao  Paulo”  hy  Theodore  A.  Gill,  in  Sao  Paulo 
Story,  the  report  of  the  Eighteenth  General  Council  of  the  World  Presbyterian  Alliance  ( 1960). 
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A large  section  of  the  population  of  68  million  live  on  a coastal 
strip  up  to  a hundred  miles  in  depth.  For  some  time,  however,  there 
has  been  a movement  to  the  interior  of  the  country.  New  villages  and 
towns  have  sprung  up  almost  overnight.  The  creation  of  a “dream 
capital,”  called  Brasilia,  600  miles  from  the  coast,  marks  a new  era 
in  the  development  of  Brazil. 

Standing  on  a windswept  prairie  at  an  elevation  of  3,500  feet  above 
sea  level,  with  its  striking  modernistic  government  buildings  and 
apartment  houses,  Brasilia  is  the  hub  of  a new  highway  system  carved 
out  of  the  wilderness,  linking  it  with  the  industrial  south  and  the  agri- 
cultural West  and  North.  The  new  capital  is  a striking  symbol  of  the 
rapid,  breath-taking  development  of  this  colossus  of  South  America. 

In  the  new  capital  city  there  is  a symbol  of  the  new  dimension  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Brazil.  It  is  a lay  training  institute,  made 
possible  by  a Centennial  gift  of  the  women  of  The  United  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  U.S.A.  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  U.  S.  It  is  a symbol 
of  a Church  which  is  aware  of  its  overwhelming  task  of  reaching  the 
unreached  with  the  Gospel  and  of  the  need  for  more  and  better 
trained  lay  leadership.  With  far-sighted  vision  the  institute  is  being 
planned  to  serve  the  entire  continent. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Brazil  has  a membership  of  103,407 
with  618  organized  churches,  3,587  unorganized  congregations  and 
462  ordained  ministers.^  In  1960  there  were  86  missionaries  from 
The  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.S.A. , largely  engaged  in 
evangelism  in  the  interior,  ministering  to  the  needs  of  the  people, 
strengthening  existing  congregations,  doing  youth  work  and  women  s 
work. 

Four  light  planes  are  used  by  the  Mission  for  evangelistic  work, 
where  time  is  saved  by  covering  great  distances  quickly,  and  for 
errands  of  mercy,  bringing  the  sick  to  hospitals,  or  for  other  forms 
of  medical  care  not  available  in  isolated  places.  However,  the  jeep 
is  still  the  most  common  means  of  transportation  in  the  interior. 

A Presbyterian  missionary  gave  the  following  graphic  description 
of  a typical  visit  to  an  interior  point  and  the  conditions  which  often 
prevail. 

“After  travelling  many  weary  hours  by  jeep  you  finally  arrive  at 
the  village  of  your  destination,  where  your  friends  will  joyfully  greet 
you  and  take  you  into  their  homes  and  make  plans  for  as  many  even- 
ings of  worship  as  time  will  allow.  And  then  begins  the  discussion 
around  the  supper  table. . . . Since  your  last  visit,  two  men  have  been 

^ Figures  for  the  year  1960. 
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killed  on  the  street  in  a drunken  brawl;  somebody’s  husband  has  been 
driven  out  of  town  due  to  a robbery;  a friend  you  had  hoped  to  reach 
for  Christ  has  abandoned  his  wife  and  children  to  live  in  open  adultery 
in  another  town;  an  American  priest  has  arrived  in  your  absence  and 
warned  all  the  people  that  if  they  pick  up  a Protestant  leaflet  (ex- 
plaining the  Gospel  or  telling  of  the  life  of  Jesus),  their  hands  will 
shrivel  up;  a diamond  buyer  has  tried  to  cheat  a destitute  miner  in  a 
diamond  sale,  resulting  in  ill  will  all  around;  a widow  has  had  the 
wire  from  her  fence  stolen;  one  of  the  new  believers  has  fallen  away 
into  spiritualism  and  now  believes  that  he  will  be  reincarnated  after 
death;  a new  sorceress  has  moved  into  town  and  claims  to  be  able 
to  cure  yellow  jaundice  and  pin  worms  with  dripping  rags  suspended 
above  the  patient;  the  bartender’s  wife  wants  to  leave  the  old  life 
and  become  a Protestant,  but  her  husband  won’t  hear  of  it. ...  You  see 
sinners  before  you,  twisted  and  hardened  by  a life  of  paganism,  or 
broken  on  the  wheel  of  poverty  and  disease.  You  know  in  your  heart 
that  only  Christ  can  transform  that  scene  of  misery  into  one  of 
harmony  and  decency.”^ 

The  Central  Brazil  Mission  works  closely  with  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Brazil,  particularly  in  theological  training,  women’s  work, 
youth  and  student  work,  evangelism  (including  industrial  evangel- 
ism), literacy  and  literature  programs. 

In  1955  an  Inter-Presbyterian  Council  was  formed,  bringing  to- 
gether representatives  of  the  two  missions  ( United  Presbyterian  and 
Presbyterian  U.S. ) and  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Brazil.  This 
Council  studies  the  needs  of  the  entire  field  and  seeks  resources  to 
meet  them.  There  is  a growing  sense  of  mutual  understanding  between 
Missions  and  Church  in  a partnership  of  Mission. 

Mackenzie  Institute,  founded  in  Sao  Paulo  over  seventy  years 
ago,  is  the  largest  Protestant  institution  of  its  kind  in  Latin  America. 
Its  courses  range  from  kindergarten  to  university  level,  with  over 
7,000  students  in  all.  The  Engineering  School,  which  is  the  oldest 
unit  in  the  University,  has  turned  out  some  of  the  finest  Brazilian 
engineers  over  several  decades. 

A few  years  ago  Readers  Digest  published  an  article  describing 
the  extraordinary,  fruitful  career  of  this  great  institution.  It  all  began 
in  1870  when  Mrs.  Mary  Annesley  Chamberlain,  the  bride  of  a Pres- 
byterian missionary,  went  to  her  door  and  coaxed  two  little  boys  and 
a girl  to  come  into  her  house  by  offering  them  cookies.  Once  inside 
she  began  to  tell  them  stories.  As  was  to  be  expected,  they  came 

^Adapted  from  an  unpublished  manuscript  by  Laurence  P.  Byers. 
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back  the  next  day  and  the  next.  Other  children  joined  them  and 
Mrs.  Chamberlain  taught  them  the  game  of  reading  and  writing. 
“Mary  Chamberlain  would  be  astounded  if  she  could  see  what  has 
come  of  her  sudden  impulse.” 

The  Escola  Americana  soon  developed  and  grew,  and  it  was  a 
great  day  when  in  1878  the  Emperor  Dom  Pedro  himself  dropped  in 
unannounced  for  a visit.  Dom  Pedro  was  one  of  the  greatest  rulers  in 
Brazilian  history.  Not  only  was  he  a statesman  of  renown,  but  he  was 
also  a scholar  and  a scientist.  In  the  United  States  he  had  studied 
Horace  Mann’s  plan  to  provide  schools  for  all  the  people,  and  in  Mrs. 
Chamberlain’s  little  school  he  saw  the  beginning  of  something  which 
would  mean  much  for  the  development  of  democracy  in  Brazil.  The 
story  tells  how  he  made  a personal  contribution  to  the  school. 

In  the  1880’s  Mr.  John  T.  Mackenzie  of  New  York  had  planned  to 
go  to  Brazil  as  a Presbyterian  missionary,  but  instead  he  went  into 
law.  He  heard  about  the  Escola  Americana  in  Brazil  and  planned  to 
see  it  for  himself.  Before  he  could  do  so,  however,  he  died,  but  in  his 
will  he  provided  funds  for  the  first  building  of  what  is  today 
Mackenzie  Institute. 

Built  on  the  outskirts  of  Sao  Paulo,  the  city  has  moved  around  it 
and  beyond  it.  The  institution,  which  began  with  three  children  from 
the  street,  now  has  7,000  students  spread  through  courses  from  the 
first  grade  on  up  through  secondary  and  commercial  courses  to  the 
University,  with  its  schools  of  engineering,  architecture,  law,  eco- 
nomics, philosophy,  arts  and  sciences.  “No  school  has  ever  served 
a people  more  fruitfully  than  this  amazing  outgrowth  of  Mary 
Chamberlain’s  generous  impulse.”^ 

Instituto  de  Ponte  Nova,  which  serves  a large  rural  area  in  the 
interior  of  the  state  of  Bahia,  is  one  of  the  oldest  Pfesbyterian  schools 
in  Brazil. 

The  Institute  was  founded  by  Dr.  William  A.  Waddell  in  1906  at 
a time  when  he  had  settled  in  the  valley  to  have  a convenient  base  for 
his  long  itinerating  trips  into  the  vast  interior.  Several  daughters  of 
leading  men  in  the  area  asked  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Waddell  if  they  could 
live  in  their  home  and  help  with  the  housework  in  exchange  for 
lessons.  In  this  way  the  school  started  with  eight  girls.  It  is  now  co- 
educational and  has  187  students  in  primary  and  secondary  grades 
and  a staff  of  16  teachers.  Over  sixty  per  cent  of  the  graduates  are 
Evangelicals  and  many  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  the  medical,  nurs- 
ing, legal  and  teaching  professions.  The  Institute  is  part  of  a program 

^ Reader’s  Digest,  August  1955. 
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^ which  includes  a vital  congregation  and  the  Grace  Memorial  Hospital. 

CoLEGio  Dois  DE  JuLHO,  in  the  coastal  city  of  Bahia,  was  founded 
by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  G.  Baker  in  1927.  At  that  time,  there  was  no 
secondary  school  under  Protestant  auspices.  The  school  began  with 
a handful  of  students  in  a rented  building.  Today  it  has  557  students 
and  a faculty  of  40.  Ghristian  graduates  of  the  school  are  to  be  found 
in  the  professions  in  increasing  numbers,  and  it  has  earned  the 
esteem  of  government  educational  authorities  because  of  its  high 
academic  standards  and  Ghristian  ideals.  Many  pastors  and  members 
of  rural  churches  in  the  interior  of  Brazil  send  their  children  to  this 
fine  school. 

The  Instituto  Samuel  Graham  was  founded  in  1942  by  Dr. 
William  A.  Waddell,  in  the  interior  state  of  Minas  Gerais,  in  the  town 
of  Jatai.  The  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Graham  assumed  the  direction 
of  the  school  in  1948  and  in  1950  the  property  on  which  it  now  stands, 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  was  purchased.  After  the  death  of  Mr. 
Graham  in  an  airplane  accident,  the  school  was  named  in  his  memory. 
It  has  primary,  secondary  and  normal  school  courses.  There  are  488 
students  and  a staff  of  23  teachers.  The  school  has  developed  rapidly 
in  recent  years  and  has  served  as  a model  for  the  other  schools  because 
of  its  high  rating  with  the  Federal  Government.  Among  its  graduates 
. are  many  Ghristian  laymen. 

'f;  Gurso  Jose  Mangel  de  Gonceicao  ( commonly  known  as  J.M.C. ), 
near  Sao  Paulo,  is  a pre-theological  institute  named  after  the  first 
' Brazilian  Presbyterian  minister,  a former  priest.  It  provides  the  aca- 
^ demic  training  necessary  for  many  who  wish  to  enter  the  ministry 
or  some  other  form  of  Ghristian  work,  but  who  have  not  had  the 
advantage  of  an  education.  Many  in  the  Presbyterian  ministry  today 
graduated  from  J.M.G.  before  proceeding  to  the  Seminary. 

Grace  Memorial  Hospital  was  started  in  1916  by  Dr.  Walter  W. 
Wood,  a pioneer  of  medical  missionary  work  in  Brazil.  For  many  years 
it  was  the  only  hospital  in  the  interior  of  the  state  of  Bahia.  Today  it 
is  the  only  one  serving  an  area  the  size  of  Pennsylvania.  The  hospital 
has  twenty-four  beds  and  treats  6,100  patients  in  a year.  Although 
fairly  well  equipped,  the  hospital  has  insufficient  funds  to  provide 
the  standard  equipment  usually  found  in  a modern  hospital.  Further- 
more, the  hospital  is  situated  in  a rural  area  and  sixty-two  per  cent 
of  the  services  are  for  charity  patients.  This  represents  a drain  on  the 
j resources  of  the  institution. 

Iln  spite  of  these  difficulties,  Grace  Memorial  Hospital  is  render- 
^ ing  an  outstanding  service  to  a wide  rural  community. 
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Medical  work  is  an  important  part  of  the  mission  program  in 
Brazil,  although  it  is  not  extensive  because  of  the  great  diflBculty 
North  American  doctors  have  in  validating  their  license  to  practice. 

The  Rio  Verde  Hospital  was  established  by  Dr.  Donald  C.  Gordon, 
a missionary  doctor,  in  1936.  A number  of  Brazilian  doctors  now  serve 
the  hospital  and  there  are  twenty-five  Brazilian  nurses.  The  hospital 
has  forty-five  beds,  and  treats  16,620  outpatients  in  a year;  thirty  per 
cent  of  its  work  is  for  charity  cases.  The  doctors  work  long  hours  and 
their  influence  on  the  spiritual  life  not  only  of  the  patients  and  the 
nursing  staff,  but  also  on  the  townsfolk  in  Rio  Verde,  is  very  marked. 
In  1960  the  doctors  offered  an  anti-alcoholic  treatment,  using  a 
Brazilian  product  similar  to  antabuse,  combining  the  application  of 
this  with  spiritual  counselling.  The  Nurses’  Training  School  does 
excellent  work  and  many  of  the  nurses  are  active  Sunday  school 
teachers. 

The  hospital  in  Rio  Verde  is  governed  by  a Board  of  Directors, 
formed  locally. 

On  one  of  his  visits  to  a town  in  the  interior  of  Brazil,  the  writer 
met  two  Presbyterian  doctors  who  had  settled  in  the  town  the  year 
previous.  One  of  them  had  served  under  the  missionary  doctor  at 
Rio  Verde  and  freely  recognized  the  debt  of  gratitude  he  owed  him. 
These  two  doctors,  besides  setting  themselves  up  in  practice,  began  to 
hold  evangelistic  services  in  their  consulting  room  every  Sunday 
evening.  As  a result  of  the  Christian  witness  of  these  two  dedicated 
laymen,  a congregation  was  formed  and  an  organized  church  now 
serves  the  community. 

The  Bubiti  Farm  School  in  the  far  interior,  maintained  by  the 
Central  Brazil  Mission,  aims  to  train  capable  Christian  leaders  for  the 
vast  state  of  Mato  Grosso,  which  is  more  than  twice  the  size  of  Texas. 
The  population  is  sparse,  but  growing,  because  of  migration  from  the 
eastern  part  of  the  country. 

The  first  Presbyterian  missionary  visited  Cuiaba,  the  state  capital, 
in  1913  and  with  the  help  of  the  only  other  Presbyterian  in  the  area, 
an  influential  businessman,  a church  was  started.  A study  revealed  the 
advisability  of  preparing  leaders  for  Christian  service  in  a wide  area. 
A 15,000-acre  farm  was  purchased  for  $2,000  and  in  1924  Buriti  Farm 
School  was  opened. 

The  program  includes  animal  husbandry,  poultry  raising,  garden- 
ing and  farming,  mechanics  and  carpentry,  as  well  as  the  government- 
prescribed  courses.  The  Bible  is  taught,  also.  Buriti  is  co-educational 
and  has  seventy-five  students. 
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The  school  has  the  only  tractor  in  the  community  and  is  doing  some 
experimental  work  in  diversified  farming.  Farmers  are  encouraged 
to  turn  some  of  their  coflFee  plantations  into  corn  and  wheat  fields, 
because  of  the  shortage  of  cereals  and  the  abundance  of  coffee.  Many 
tropical  fruits,  such  as  bananas,  oranges,  lemons,  grapefruit,  pine- 
apples, and  papayas  are  grown.  Former  Buriti  students  are  found  in 
rural  schools,  farming,  nursing,  and  in  business. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Brazil  occupies  an  important  place  in 
the  life  of  the  country.  Among  its  members  are  government  officials, 
leaders  in  industry,  university  professors,  educators,  prominent 
lawyers  and  doctors. 

At  the  time  of  the  centennial  celebrations  in  August  1959,  to  which 
we  have  already  referred,  not  only  did  the  President  of  the  country 
attend  the  service  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  but  Congress  also 
devoted  a whole  day  to  discussing  the  contribution  of  Presbyterianism 
in  Brazil,  and  the  government  issued  a stamp  commemorating  the 
Presbyterian  centennial. 


% 2.  Colombia 

Colombia,  one  of  the  larger  countries  of  South  America,  has  been 
5;’  in  crisis  since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  although,  happily,  a period  of 
I relative  calm  and  stability  began  when  a coalition  president  was 
F inaugurated  in  1958,  by  virtue  of  a gentleman’s  agreement  between 
t the  two  main  political  parties  to  alternate  in  power,  each  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  other. 

From  1948-1958  a cruel  persecution  of  Protestants  took  place.  Many 
people  lost  their  lives  because  of  their  faith,  church  buildings  were 
^ destroyed  or  damaged,  and  hundreds  of  churches  and  schools  closed, 
^ especially  in  the  more  backward  section  of  the  country  reserved  for 
Roman  Catholic  operations  through  a Concordat  with  Rome, 
jjp  In  keeping  with  history’s  lesson  on  persecution,  the  Protestants 
^ churches  grew  rapidly  during  the  long  period  of  violence.  In  the  five 
years  from  1948,  when  it  began,  until  1953,  the  number  of  Protestants 

t increased  by  51%,  and  from  1953  to  1960,  it  grew  by  another  16%. 
According  to  a census  taken  by  the  Evangelical  Confederation  of 
Colombia,  there  were  33,156  baptized  Church  members  in  the  country 
'f'  in  1960;  of  these  1,684  were  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
although  its  wider  constituency  is  about  8,000.  Groups  numerically 
A''  larger  were  the  Seventh  Day  Adventists,  the  Baptists,  and  the 
w*'  Pentecostals. 
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The  Presbyterian  Church  celebrated  its  centennial  in  1956,  and 
three  years  later  the  impressive  ceremony  of  integration  took  place  in 
Bogota,  when  the  Church  and  the  Mission  merged  into  one  body. 

The  church  leaders,  with  the  thirty-nine  missionaries  working 
alongside  them  as  fraternal  workers,  have  entered  into  a period  of 
consolidation  and  growth,  and  evangelistic  plans  call  for  a doubling 
of  chmrch  membership  in  a few  years. 

The  Presbyterian  contribution  through  education  has  been  note- 
worthy in  Colombia.  There  are  seventeen  Presbyterian  schools  in 
Colombia,  the  largest  and  most  influential  of  which  are  to  be  found 
in  Bogota,  Barranquilla,  Girardot,  and  Ibague. 

The  CoLEGio  Americano  in  Bogota  was  founded  in  1869  by  Miss 
Kate  McFarren  with  eighteen  girls,  classes  being  conducted  in  a 
rented  house.  In  1865  the  Colombian  President  suggested  to  the 
Bev.  Thomas  Wallace  that  the  Presbyterian  Mission  ought  to  purchase 
an  old  convent  in  order  to  start  Protestant  services  and  establish  a 
school.  In  1877  the  Convent  known  as  La  Concepcion,  which  had  been 
built  in  1583,  became  the  home  of  the  Girls’  School,  known  later  as 
Colegio  Americano  para  Sefioritas;  by  1881  there  were  eighty  students 
in  the  school.  In  1885  the  Rev.  Thomas  Candor  established  a boys’ 
school  in  Bogota.  In  time  the  two  schools  became  one,  but  a few  years 
ago  a government  order  prohibited  co-education  and  so  classes  are 
held  separately. 

The  school  seeks  to  make  a contribution,  to  Colombia  through 
education  with  a Protestant  orientation,  and  to  present  the  truths 
of  Christianity  with  tolerance  and  understanding,  but  firmly  and 
clearly.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  students  are  Protestants.  There  is  a 
student  body  of  804  and  a staff  of  forty-nine.  Two  former  graduates 
of  the  school  are  now  principal  and  dean,  respectively.  The  principal 
holds  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  from  the  University  of  Ohio. 
The  school  is  governed  by  a Board  of  Directors  which  is  responsible 
to  the  Synod  of  Colombia. 

The  School  for  Boys  and  The  School  for  Girls  in  the  important 
port  city  of  Barranquilla,  have  a long  tradition  of  service  to  the  com- 
munity. In  1960  the  boys’  school  moved  to  its  new  set  of  buildings  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  city  with  its  student  body  of  630.  The  dedication 
ceremony  was  attended  officially  by  leading  Colombians  of  Barran- 
quilla, and  tribute  was  paid  to  the  important  place  the  school  holds 
in  Colombian  life. 

The  school  was  estabhshed  in  1898  by  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Lee 
and,  under  able  Colombian  and  North  American  leadership,  it  has 
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come  to  be  one  of  the  best  schools  in  Colombia.  It  has  a staflF  of  forty 
and  is  governed  by  a Board  of  Directors  chosen  locally. 

The  Colegio  paba  SeSjoritas  was  founded  by  the  Presbyterian 
Mission  in  1889  and  today  has  an  enrollment  of  800  girls,  and  a staff 
of  forty-seven  Colombians  and  North  Americans. 

The  evangelical  character  of  the  school  is  emphasized  in  daily 
chapel  services,  in  the  teaching  of  religion  ( required  by  government 
program)  and  in  the  annual  spiritual  emphasis  week.  Fifteen  years 
ago  it  was  rather  unusual  for  a Colombian  girl  to  enter  the  university, 
but  today  nearly  aU  the  graduates  from  this  school  continue  with 
higher  studies.  Three  graduates  are  medical  doctors  and  one  is  a 
judge.  Others  are  found  practicing  bacteriology,  dentistry,  architec- 
ture, and  teaching. 

Girardot,  with  a population  of  65,000  people,  is  a town  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Magdalena  River,  about  500  miles  inland  from  the 
Caribbean.  In  1958  new  church  and  school  buildings  were  dedicated 
as  a Centennial  Memorial  of  the  founding  of  Presbyterian  work  in 
Colombia. 

The  Colegio  Americano  of  Girardot  was  established  in  1920  by 
the  Rev.  Alexander  M.  Allan,  a Presbyterian  missionary,  with  a hand- 
ful of  children  in  one  room  with  a dirt  floor.  Today  the  school  has  an 
enrollment  of  535  students  in  the  day  school  and  200  who  study  in 
evening  sessions.  It  has  grown  rapidly  in  recent  years;  the  enrollment 
of  seventy  students  in  1953  grew  to  735  in  1961. 

Each  year  the  school  presents  cultural  programs  such  as  lectures, 
concerts,  and  dramas  for  the  general  public.  These  activities  usually 
attract  an  audience  of  a thousand  people.  The  school  is  governed  by 
a Board  of  Directors,  which  in  turn  is  responsible  to  the  presbytery 
of  that  area. 

In  a growing  church,  leadership  training  is  very  important.  One 
aspect  of  this  is  the  preparation  of  normal  school  teachers,  and  the 
Presbyterian  Normal  School  in  Ibague  is  equipped  to  render  this 
service. 

Students  with  primary  education  are  received  and  they  can  com- 
plete their  secondary  courses  and  receive  pedagogical  training  also, 
so  that  they  can  teach  in  Presbyterian  schools  and  those  of  other 
groups.  In  recent  years,  several  Protestant  groups  have  sent  students 
and  faculty  members,  and  also  shared  some  of  the  operational 
expenses. 

An  effective  ministry  is  being  carried  on  through  the  Christian 
Community  Health  Program,  which  focuses  on  preventive  medicine 
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and  keeps  six  fraternal  workers  from  the  United  States  and  several 
Colombian  nurses  at  work  in  widely  scattered  areas.  The  nurses  main- 
tain close  contact  with  local  churches  and  the  value  of  their  service 
in  the  community  is  much  appreciated. 

3.  Venezuela 

Simon  Bolivar  once  said  “Venezuela  is  a barracks  and  Colombia 
is  a convent.”  Venezuela’s  political  history  over  the  decades  could 
be  told  in  terms  of  military  dictatorship.  In  1958  one  of  these  dictator- 
ships was  overthrown  and  a civilian  president  was  elected.  His  govern- 
ment engaged  in  a long  range  political,  economic  and  social  reform 
program. 

For  a decade,  dictators  had  squandered  the  country’s  resources  and 
left  a social  volcano  smoking  in  a land  of  much  undistributed  wealth. 

Material  prosperity  based  on  vast  oil  resources  has  tended  to  stunt 
the  spiritual  growth  of  the  people.  They  are  divided  on  social  issues; 
students  are  lured  from  classes,  and  farmers  from  the  rural  areas,  by 
the  promise  of  high  wages  in  the  oil  industry.  The  extravagances  of 
a previous  dictatorial  regime  depleted  the  treasury,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  many  years  the  Venezuelan  currency  was  devaluated. 

All  these  conditions  have  affected  the  life  of  the  Church  and  made 
progress  difficult.  However,  there  are  stirrings  of  new  life,  especially 
among  the  young  people,  an  increasing  number  of  whom  are  dedicat- 
ing their  lives  to  Christian  service.  The  total  membership  of  the 
Presbyterians  in  1960  was  589,  which,  although  relatively  small, 
represented  an  increase  of  25%  over  1955. 

With  the  integration  of  the  Mission  into  the  life  of  the  Church, 
the  Presbytery  is  assuming  responsibility  for  the  total  program. 

The  CoLEGio  Americano  in  Caracas  was  founded  as  a small  day 
school  in  1900  by  Dr.  Theodore  S.  Pond  in  cooperation  with  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Ocuna.  Dr.  Pond  had  opened  up  Presbyterian  work  in  Venezuela 
just  three  years  before. 

Today,  the  school  occupies  a beautiful  modern  plant  built  on  a 
hill  overlooking  the  city  of  Caracas.  It  has  430  students  in  primary 
and  secondary  courses  and  thirty-four  teachers. 

The  school  occupies  a large  place  in  the  total  program  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Venezuela. 

4.  Chile 

Chile,  a narrow  country  on  the  West  Coast  of  South  America, 
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2,485  miles  long  and  nowhere  over  110  miles  wide,  has  been  called 
the  “shoe-string  republic.”  The  term  might  have  been  extended  to 
include  the  economic  situation  of  the  country.  In  recent  years,  how- 
ever, Chile  has  been  recovering  from  its  economic  distress  slowly, 
and  the  inflationary  spiral  has  largely  been  checked. 

The  devastating  earthquake  of  May  21-22,  1960  took  a heavy  toll 
in  lives  and  property,  and  left  seventy  per  cent  of  the  population  in 
Southern  Chile  homeless.  Governments  and  churches  across  the 
world  gave  badly  needed  relief  funds  and  material  aid.  The  generous 
outpouring  of  sympathy  and  compassion  in  tangible  ways  on  the 
part  of  churches  outside  of  Chile  was  a fresh  demonstration  of  the 
growing  oneness  of  the  Christian  family  around  the  world. 

In  its  regular  work  the  Presbytery  of  Chile  is  now  responsible  for 
the  entire  program  of  the  Church.  A fraternal  worker  couple  from  the 
United  States  and  two  couples  from  Brazil  are  helping  to  build  the 
life  of  the  Church  at  the  local  level.  The  Church  has  achieved  a large 
measure  of  self-support  and  its  programs  of  lay  leadership  and 
evangelism  have  deepened  the  spiritual  life  of  the  people. 

There  are  2,364  members  and  a wider  constituency  of  8,000,  with 
25  organized  churches  and  twenty-three  congregations  in  the  process 
of  development,  and  15  ordained  ministers. 

By  far  the  largest  Protestant  group  in  Chile  is  that  of  the  Pente- 
costals,  who  number  400,000.  Until  recently  they  had  little  contact 
with  other  Protestant  groups  in  the  country. 

Following  the  earthquake  of  May  1960,  the  program  of  immediate 
relief  and  the  longer  range  reconstruction  program  involving  loans 
for  building  churches  and  homes,  have  brought  the  different  Protes- 
tant groups,  including  the  Pentecostals,  together  in  a concerted 
effort  to  meet  the  overwhelming  situation.  A new  sense  of  oneness  in 
Christian  purpose  has  developed  in  a providential  manner  through 
calamity  and  suffering. 

Until  recent  years  Chile  has  not  had  as  many  visits  of  teams  or 
groups  of  church  leaders  from  abroad  as  other  countries.  Maybe  it 
was  because  it  is  a little  off  the  beaten  track.  However,  this  situation 
is  being  remedied.  In  1958  a team  of  four  Presbyterian  women  arrived 
for  a visit;  two  were  from  Cameroon  (W.  Africa),  one  a fraternal 
worker  (North  American),  the  other  an  African  woman;  a third  one 
a Colombian;  and  the  fourth  from  the  United  States.  The  Chilean 
women  opened  their  hearts  and  their  homes  to  these  guests  from 
sister  churches  who  spoke  in  English,  Spanish  and  the  Basa  language. 
Chilean  women  leaders  attend  the  national  Presbyterian  women’s 
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conventions  in  the  United  States,  receiving  much  inspiration  and  new 
ideas  for  programs  in  their  local  societies. 

Medical  work  was  begun  by  the  Presbyterians  of  the  U.S.A.  in 
Chile,  in  the  early  1920’s.  Child  welfare  clinics  were  established  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  by  wives  of  missionaries,  and  assisted 
by  interested  Chilean  women  of  the  Chiuch.  A small  maternity  hos- 
pital, later  known  as  Madre  e Hijo,  was  opened  in  Santiago  in  1927 
by  Marie  A.  Schultze,  registered  nurse,  as  its  first  superintendent. 
The  Presbytery  of  Chile  assumed  full  responsibility  for  the  work  in 
1954.  Child  welfare  clinics  in  Quilpue,  Valparaiso  and  other  points, 
including  Madre  e Hijo  Clinic,  have  always  had  the  generous  support 
of  the  American  and  British  Colonies  in  Chile  as  well  as  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  women  of  the  Church. 

The  DAvro  Trumbull  School  in  Valparaiso  was  founded  in  1869 
by  Dr.  David  TrumbuU  to  provide  an  education  for  the  children  of 
Protestants.  Until  1947  it  was  known  as  Escuela  Popular.  In  that  year 
it  was  renamed  in  honor  of  its  founder.  There  are  329  students  in 
primary  and  secondary  courses  and  a staff  of  seventeen.  The  school  is 
governed  by  a Board  of  Directors  named  each  year  by  the  presbytery. 


5.  Mexico 

Mexico  is  the  nearest  neighbor  of  the  United  States,  and  therefore 
the  Latin  American  country  we  know  most  about. 

The  population,  now  34,625,903,  is  growing  at  the  annual  rate  of 
4.16%.  The  population  of  Mexico  City  in  1950  was  1,754,355  and  by 
1960  was  4,966,662,  which  represents  a phenomenal  growth  of  18.3% 
a year,  or  91%  in  five  years.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  people  are  mestizos 
(mixed  Spanish  and  Indian  blood),  thirty  per  cent  are  pure  Indian 
and  10  per  cent  various  races  including  white. 

Social  change  is  by  no  means  new  in  Mexico  for  its  social  revolution 
of  1910  antedates  that  of  Russia.  Basic  to  that  revolution  was  the  way 
in  which  the  power  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  curbed. 

All  church  property  belongs  to  the  state,  and  no  foreigners  may 
exercise  ecclesiastical  authority.  The  laws  embodying  these  affect 
Protestants  as  well  as  Roman  Catholics.  In  recent  years  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  has  taken  advantage  of  the  growing  tolerance  of  the 
government  as  far  as  religious  practices  go. 

The  National  Presbyterian  Church  of  Mexico  is  the  largest  and 
strongest  Spanish-speaking  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  world.  It 
has  60,000  church  members,  a constituency  of  120,000,  with  150 
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organized  congregations,  750  unorganized  groups  and  120  ordained 
ministers. 

This  Church  has  recently  come  of  age  and  it  feels  that  the  time 
has  arrived  when  it  should  assume  much  larger  responsibility.  There 
have  been  four  Presbyterian  missions  in  Mexico,  the  United  Presby- 
terian, the  Presbyterian  U.  S.,  the  Reformed  Church  in  America  and 
the  Pioneer  Mission  Agency.  In  accordance  with  a plan  for  coopera- 
tion agreed  to  by  these  four  missions  and  the  Church,  the  latter  will 
review  and  coordinate  all  missionary  activities  as  part  of  the  total 
Presbyterian  work  in  Mexico.  Funds  that  were  administered  formerly 
by  missions  will  henceforth  be  in  the  hands  of  the  National  Presby- 
terian Church. 

This  represents  a great  step  forward  and  undoubtedly  will  serve 
to  strengthen  the  various  aspects  of  the  Church’s  program.  Mission- 
aries will  be  welcome,  as  before,  but  in  a new  relationship.  The  new- 
leadership  of  the  Mexican  Church  faces  the  future  with  fresh  vision 
and  courage. 

Although  Spanish  is  the  official  language  in  Mexico,  about  one 
hundred  Indian  dialects  are  spoken  also.  Missionaries  have  carried 
on  successful  work  in  some  of  these  languages,  one  of  them  being  that 
of  the  Mayas. 

The  Rural  Center  in  Xocenpich,  whieh  was  founded  in  1921,  is 
located  not  far  from  the  famous  ruins  of  Chichen  Itza  in  Yucatan.  The 
Center  includes  a Southeastern  Bible  Institute,  Bethesda  Hospital, 
and  evangelistic  projects  through  which  many  villages  are  reached 
with  a mission  plane. 

In  order  to  help  make  the  work  of  the  center  self-supporting,  but 
principally  to  prepare  workers  for  the  rural  environment  in  which 
they  live,  a number  of  projects  have  been  started.  These  include 
instruction  in  carpentry,  mechanics,  leather  work  and  electricity; 
poultry,  bees,  vegetables  and  fruit  growing;  cottage  industries,  such  as 
hammock-making,  hat-making,  and  hemp  materials.  The  Medical 
Center  ( Bethesda  Hospital ) is  directed  by  a doctor  who  was  the  first 
Mayan  to  complete  a medical  course  in  Mexico. 

Two  Mission  planes  are  used  constantly  and  most  eflFectively  for 
evangelistic  work,  one  in  Yucatan  and  the  other  in  the  state  of 
Tabasco.  As  in  Brazil,  they  also  go  on  errands  of  mercy,  enabling 
people  in  isolated  places  to  get  medical  aid.  The  planes  performed 
outstanding  service  when  Yucatan  was  hit  by  a terrible  hurricane 
some  years  ago,  carrying  hundreds  of  people  to  safety  and  dropping 
food  and  supplies  to  those  who  were  cut  oflF  by  the  storm. 
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The  CoLEGio  Americano  (known  as  Turner-Hodge  School)  was 
founded  as  a girls’  school  in  Merida,  the  capital  of  Yucatan,  in  1917. 
Miss  Eunice  R.  Blackburn  became  the  director  in  1922.  The  school 
changed  its  character  by  becoming  co-educational  and  moving  to  its 
present  location.  It  has  800  students  in  primary  and  secondary  grades, 
plus  a two-year  preparatory  course.  The  school  and  the  boarding 
department  are  self-supporting;  the  students  do  work  around  the 
campus  as  gardeners,  janitors,  and  other  kinds  of  maintenance  work. 
For  many  years  the  school  has  helped  poor  but  intelligent  children 
to  work  their  way  through  school,  and  this  policy  has  done  much  to 
increase  the  growing  middle  class  in  Yucatan. 

The  school  has  plans  to  add  normal  school  and  commercial  courses 
because  of  the  great  demand  for  young  people  trained  in  these  fields. 

Students  not  only  receive  a good  education  but  also  engage  in  many 
extra-curricular  activities,  such  as  Christian  Endeavor  Societies,  Bible 
classes,  and  evangelistic  work. 

In  Mexico  City  the  Moises  Saenz  Student  Center  is  located  not 
far  from  the  new  spacious  University  City,  which  has  a large  student 
body  of  many  thousands  of  students.  In  addition  to  its  regular  pro- 
gram of  activities,  the  Center  runs  a hostel  for  about  eighty  students. 
The  Center  is  responsible  to  a special  committee  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Mexico. 

The  cultural  changes  brought  about  by  the  shift  from  a semi-feudal 
agricultural  economy  to  an  industrial  one  are  well  illustrated  in 
Mexico.  Millions  of  peasants  and  villagers  have  moved  into  the  cities, 
but  the  rural  areas  themselves  have  been  aflFected  also.  Anthropolo- 
gists tell  us  that  more  and  more  rural  people  are  now  sleeping  on  beds 
instead  of  on  the  ground,  wearing  shoes  instead  of  huaraches  or  going 
barefoot,  using  manufactured  pants  instead  of  homemade  white 
calzones,  eating  bread  instead  of  tortillas,  going  to  doctors  instead  of 
to  the  curanderos. 

Social  conditions  in  the  cities  give  concern  in  the  new  situation. 
Newcomers  from  rural  areas  settle  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city  where 
there  is  no  regular  supply  of  water,  no  sewage  or  electricity  and  where 
these  unhappy  people  crowd  into  makeshift  shacks.  When  they  find 
work  they  usually  move  into  the  slums,  where  conditions  are  perhaps 
better  by  comparison,  but  still  undesirable. 

The  Protestant  churches  are  becoming  increasingly  aware  of  the 
need  for  some  program  to  help  these  uprooted  people,  who  need  the 
guidance  and  the  friendly  hand  of  concerned  Christians.  The  leaders 
of  The  Presbyterian  Church  in  Mexico  are  planning  this  kind  of  help 
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and  their  efforts  should  command  our  support. 

In  the  great  industrial  city  of  Monterrey  in  the  North,  where  the 
urban  population  almost  doubled  in  ten  years  (1950-1960),  more 
than  ten  percent  of  the  owners  and  operators  of  industry  are  Protes- 
tants of  different  denominations.  Here  the  challenge  faces  the 
churches  to  organize  and  guide  these  Christian  businessmen  and  in- 
dustrialists so  that  they  can  make  a more  effective  Christian  witness. 

The  Church  must  also  look  to  the  future  and  give  more  attention 
to  the  leaders  of  industry  for  tomorrow.  Thousands  of  young  men  are 
now  preparing  themselves  in  institutes  of  technology,  business  admin- 
istration and  engineering.  Church  leaders  are  beginning  to  see  the 
need  to  reach  these  young  people  with  the  Cospel.  They  also  realize 
that  the  Church  must  make  contact  with  the  leaders  of  management 
and  of  the  labor  unions  with  the  purpose  of  communicating  the  truths 
of  the  Christian  Gospel,  and  how  they  may  be  applied  in  industrial 
relations. 

Dr.  Henry  Jones,  who  has  specialized  in  Industrial  Evangelism  as  a 
part  of  the  Christian  enterprise  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  reminds 
us  of  the  danger  that  the  production  of  transferrable  goods— those  that 
can  be  bought  and  sold— may  increase  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  produc- 
tion of  non-transferrable  goods  such  as  love,  integrity,  stability  and 
reliability. 

6.  Ecuador 

The  Commission  on  Ecumenical  Mission  and  Relations  shares  with 
mission  boards  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  U.S.,  The  United  Church 
of  Christ,  Evangelical  and  Reformed,  and  the  Evangelical  United 
Brethren  Church  in  the  program  of  the  United  Andean  Indian 
Mission,  Inc.  The  Mission  was  founded  in  1945  and  work  was  opened 
in  Ecuador  in  1946.® 

The  initial  impetus  was  given  to  this  work  among  the  highland 
Indians  in  an  address  by  Dr.  John  A.  Mackay  before  the  former  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  U.S.A.  in  1943.  The 
Board  asked  the  Committee  on  Cooperation  in  Latin  America  to 
appoint  a Commission  to  make  a survey  of  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Bolivia. 
The  Commission’s  report  was  published  in  1946  as  a book  under  the 
title  Indians  Of  The  High  Andes. 

The  Mission  uses  the  fourfold  approach,  that  is,  through  evangelism, 
education,  medical  work,  and  agriculture.  It  has  three  stations,  one 

® It  is  administered  by  a Board  in  New  York,  composed  of  representatives  of  the  four  participat- 
ing boards. 
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of  these  being  a Student  Center  at  Uyumbicho,  four  primary  schools, 
eleven  Sunday  schools  and  eight  clinics.  In  1960  marked  progress  was 
seen  in  the  work  of  the  Mission,  especially  in  the  evangelistic  out- 
reach in  a number  of  communities. 


7.  Guatemala 

Guatemala,  a colorful  country  in  Central  America,  is  similar  in 
some  respects  to  Mexico  because  it  has  a large  Indian  population. 
Before  the  Spaniards  came  in  the  sixteenth  century,  it  was  the  center 
of  the  great  Mayan  Empire.  More  than  half  of  the  people  are  pure 
Indian,  mostly  of  the  Maya  and  Quiche  tribes. 

Presbyterian  work  began  in  1882  on  the  personal  invitation  of  the 
president  of  the  country,  Rufino  Barrios.  The  church  is  now  reaching 
maturity  as  it  plans  for  integration,  following  the  work  which  has 
been  done  over  a period  of  years  by  a Joint  Committee  of  the  Synod 
and  of  the  Mission.  Integration  means  a unification  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Mission  and  the  Church,  and  thus  involves  a change  in 
relationships.  The  step  was  postponed  for  two  years  to  allow  for  a 
program  of  education  throughout  the  church  as  to  the  meaning  of  new 
responsibilities  for  both  national  and  local  church  leaders.  There 
are  twenty-six  United  Presbyterian  missionaries  in  Guatemala. 

As  the  majority  of  the  churches  are  in  rural  areas,  a new  Seminary 
is  being  built  in  a rural  setting,  so  that  much  greater  emphasis  can 
be  put  on  the  preparation  of  rural  pastors. 

Presbyterians  have  pioneered  in  work  among  two  of  the  major 
Indian  groups  in  Guatemala,  the  Mam  and  Quiche. 

The  work  among  the  Mam  Indians,  now  known  as  the  Mam  Chris- 
tian Center,  was  started  when  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  H.  Dudley  Peck 
went  to  Ostuncalco  and  began  the  diflBcult  task  of  learning  the  Mam 
language.  Patiently,  and  with  the  help  of  some  Indians,  they  were 
able  to  harmonize  different  Mam  dialects  into  one  basic  language 
and  to  reduce  it  to  writing  for  the  first  time,  preparatory  to  Scripture 
translation  work. 

The  missionaries  have  endeavored  to  keep  very  close  to  the  tradi- 
tional pattern  of  Indian  life  and  to  prepare  young  Mam  Indians  to 
carry  the  Gospel  to  their  own  people.  The  Indians  are  mostly  very 
poor  and  the  Mission  is  attempting  to  introduce  better  agricultural 
methods  and  techniques  to  raise  the  standard  of  living. 

The  medical  needs  of  the  people  are  great  and  the  Mission  gives 
much  attention  to  meeting  these  with  a clinic  and  home  visitation. 
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The  shaman,  or  witch  doctor,  is  a very  important  person  in  the 
Mam  community,  and  his  activities  go  beyond  treating  disease  and 
illness.  For  example,  he  advises  parents  concerning  the  marriage  of 
their  children  and  his  services  are  sought  in  the  difiFerent  crises  of 
family  life.  He  treats  illness  by  using  magical  rites  and  folk  medicine. 
The  tendency  is  for  the  witch  doctors  to  lose  their  influence  in  the 
community  due  to  the  impact  of  modern  medical  treatment  and 
western  civilization.  Twelve  witch  doctors  have  accepted  the  Gospel. 
The  nursing  program  at  the  Mam  Christian  Center  is  an  important 
part  of  the  work,  and  on  an  average  gives  about  8,000  treatments  in 
the  clinic  and  the  home. 

The  Center  is  governed  by  the  Mam  Board,  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Synod,  the  Mission,  and  the  Church  at  large. 

The  Quiche  Bible  Institute  is  a joint  project  of  the  Presbyterians 
and  Primitive  Methodists  among  the  Quiche  Indians.  The  Institute 
was  founded  in  1941  in  San  Cristobal  and  the  contribution  that  it  has 
been  able  to  make  in  the  life  of  the  Quiche  people  is  due  in  large 
i-  measure  to  its  founders.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Burgess,  who  went  to 
it  Guatemala  in  1913.  Dr.  Burgess  was  a pioneer,  a man  of  vision,  tire- 
jffv  less  energy  and  linguistic  ability.  In  his  early  days  he  decided  he 
^ would  spend  a number  of  years  organizing  Spanish-speaking  churches, 
/ helping  them  to  achieve  self-support.  The  formation  of  a Maya- 
Quiche  Presbytery  in  1959  was  a living  tribute  to  the  work  of  the 
Burgesses  and  a demonstration  of  progress  in  the  effective  evangeliza- 
tion of  Indian  people. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  Quiche  Bible  Institute  is  to  prepare  young 
^ men  and  women  to  serve  their  own  Quiche  people.  The  students 
receive  Bible  instruction,  general  education,  and  are  given  courses  in 
^ improved  farming,  weaving,  carpentry,  tailoring  and  mechanics. 
Much  of  the  food  they  consume  is  grown  on  the  farm.  Evangelistic 
team  work  is  also  an  important  part  of  the  students’  preparation,  as 
> they  go  out  into  the  villages  holding  services  and  conducting  Sunday 
schools. 

• f 

The  Institute  is  governed  by  a Board  which  is  responsible  to  the 
Synod  and  the  Mission. 

El  Colegio  La  Patria  is  an  important  school  in  Quezaltenango, 
the  second  largest  city  in  Guatemala. 

The  school  was  originally  founded  in  Guatemala  City  in  1913,  but 
in  1917  a terrible  earthquake  destroyed  most  of  the  city  and  the 
jji  Mission  suffered  heavy  property  losses,  including  the  school  building. 
The  school  was  transferred  temporarily  to  Quezaltenango,  a city 
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which  was  fast  assuming  a leading  position  in  the  cultural  life  of 
the  country.  Miss  L.  Eleanor  Morrision  took  charge  of  the  new  school 
and  it  was  soon  found  that  it  should  remain  in  Quezaltenango  per- 
manently. La  Patria  has  a student  body  of  650  and  a staflF  of  twenty-six. 

The  school  offers  primary  and  secondary  instruction,  and  since 
Norton  Hall  School,  in  Guatemala  City,  has  only  primary  grades,  some 
students  continue  their  education  in  Quezaltenango. 

The  Council  of  La  Patria  School  ( in  Guatemala  City  and  in  Quezal- 
tenango) is  the  governing  body  for  both  schools,  with  members 
elected  by  the  Synod  and  the  Mission. 

Sixty  per  cent  of  the  students  in  La  Patria  in  Quezaltenango  and 
ninety  per  cent  in  Norton  Hall  are  Evangelicals. 

The  Evangelical  University  Student  Center  in  Guatemala  City 
has  reached  many  students  with  the  Gospel  message  and  it  now  plans 
to  intensify  its  work,  having  purchased  a site  for  its  new  quarters  on 
the  edge  of  the  new  university  campus.  Through  the  work  of  the 
Center  a growing  number  of  Evangelical  graduates  are  going  into 
the  legal,  medical  and  teaching  professions  and  they  are  making  their 
Christian  witness  in  the  life  of  their  country. 

An  excellent  program  for  youth  is  carried  on  through  the  church 
with  dedicated  Guatemalan  and  missionary  leadership.  The  beautiful 
Mount  Zion  Conference  Grounds  overlooking  Lake  Amatitlan, 
rimmed  by  majestic  volcanoes,  provides  an  ideal  setting  for  confer- 
ences and  retreats,  not  only  for  youth  and  student  groups,  but  also 
laymen  and  pastors  of  the  Church. 

Medical  work  was  begun  in  Guatemala  in  1906  and  a hospital  was 
opened  in  1913.  However,  in  1917  the  building  was  destroyed  in  the 
earthquake.  In  1922,  Dr.  Charles  A.  Ainslie  assumed  the  direction  of 
the  new  hospital,  known  as  The  American  Hospital.  It  now  has  sixty- 
six  beds  and  treats  almost  5,000  patients  in  a year.  The  hospital  is 
making  efforts  to  modernize  its  equipment  and  facilities  in  order  to 
continue  its  excellent  service  to  the  community.  Graduates  of  its 
nursing  school  are  highly  regarded  by  the  authorities  for  their  stand- 
ards of  preparation. 

« « « 


In  addition  to  the  Presbyterian  work  under  the  Commission  of 
Ecumenical  Mission  and  Relations,  or  related  to  it,  the  Board  of  Na- 
tional Missions  of  The  United  Presbyterian  Church  maintains  impor- 
tant work  in  Cuba,  the  Dominion  Republic,  and  Puerto  Rico. 
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4. 

Ecumenical  Relations 


There  is  much  validity  to  the  dictum  of  a British  writer  that  the 
Kingdom  of  God  is  the  “Kingdom  of  right  relationships.”  By  that  he 
meant,  of  course,  relationships  between  man  and  God,  and  between 
man  and  man.  There  is  another  kind  of  relationship  which  is  also 
important  to  the  Kingdom,  namely,  relations  between  one  Ghristian 
group  and  another,  one  church  or  denomination  and  another. 

In  the  light  of  this,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  the  word  “relations”  was 
included  in  the  name  of  the  Gommission  on  Ecumenical  Mission 
and  Relations. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  expound  on  the  unity  of  the  Ghurch,  much 
has  been  written  on  the  subject  aheady.  Implicit  in  the  word  “rela- 
tions,” as  we  use  it  here,  is  our  unity  in  Ghrist,  and  we  refer  to  unity 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  used  in  the  New  Testament,  namely,  a 
spiritual  unity.  Organizational  unity  may  further  spiritual  unity,  but 
the  two  are  not  necessarily  coincidental. 

In  Presbyterian  work  in  Latin  America,  three  types  of  relationships 
deserve  our  attention,  namely,  the  relationship  ( 1 ) between  the  Gom- 
mission and  the  Presbyterian  Ghurches  of  Latin  America,  ( 2 ) among 
the  Presbyterian  Ghurches  of  Latin  America,  and  (3)  among  Pres- 
byterian Ghurches  and  other  denominations  in  Latin  America. 

I.  The  Commission  and  the  Presbyterian  Churches 
of  Latin  America 

It  is  important  that  this  relationship  be  understood  and  appreciated. 
It  is  not  merely  an  organizational  matter;  it  is  much  deeper  than  that, 
and  more  complex,  also.  The  Gommission  has  authority  delegated  to 
itself,  and  therefore,  in  fulfilling  its  task,  it  is  acting  in  the  name  of 
The  United  Presbyterian  Ghurch  in  the  U.S.A.  In  a broader  sense, 
then,  it  is  a Ghurch  to  Ghurch  relationship.  Moreover,  in  this  relation- 
ship, we  would  include  United  Presbyterian  Missions  in  the  various 
countries,  for  they  are  the  “agents”  of  the  Gommission. 

Over  the  past  century,  in  different  ways  and  varying  circumstances 
early  missionaries  began  their  work  in  one  country  after  another.  They 
were  often  lonely,  and  the  work  was  difficult,  but  in  time  people  were 
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brought  into  a knowledge  of  Christ  and  became  his  followers.  Groups 
developed,  congregations  were  established.  The  work  grew,  more  mis- 
sionaries came,  and  national  churches  were  formed. 

The  task  of  evangelization  is  so  great  and  so  varied  that  the  presence 
of  the  missionaries  is  required  in  an  ecumenical  fellowship.  In  some 
countries  it  is  in  a new  relationship  as  fraternal  workers,  when  the 
Mission,  as  an  entity,  has  been  dissolved  and  its  work  has  been  merged 
into  the  life  of  the  national  church. 

There  is  also  the  financial  aspect  of  the  work.  The  ideal  is  that 
churches  in  all  these  countries  shall  become  self-governing,  self- 
propagating  and  self-supporting.  The  last  of  these  is  very  diflBcult  to 
achieve,  for  the  demands  of  a growing  work  are  so  great  and  because 
in  a sense,  the  task  of  evangelization  in  Latin  America  has  only  just 
begun.  More  and  more  it  is  the  desire  of  the  churches  in  Latin 
America  to  receive  funds  direct  from  the  Commission  in  New  York, 
rather  than  through  a Mission  on  the  field,  and  the  reasons  for  this 
can  be  readily  understood.  A leader  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Mexico,  for  example,  said  in  a meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  that 
“Missions  are  an  anachronism,”  and  by  that  he  did  not  mean  to  say 
that  all  of  the  missionaries  should  return  to  the  United  States.  This 
Mexican  elder  expressed  the  feeling  that  the  Mexican  Church  had 
achieved  a degree  of  maturity  and  ecclesiastical  status  by  virtue  of 
which  it  could  have  direct  relationships  with  The  United  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  U.S.A.,  and  that  all  funds  should  come  direct  to  it 
rather  than  through  a mission  body. 

2.  Relations  among  the  Presbyterian  Churches 
of  Latin  America 

Until  recently  the  Presbyterian  Churches  of  Latin  America  have 
been  isolated  from  one  another.  At  rare  intervals,  such  as  on  the  occa- 
sion of  some  international  conference,  their  representatives  would 
meet  and  become  personally  acquainted,  but  there  was  no  real  feeling 
of  relationship  among  the  churches  themselves. 

The  Presbyterians  who  attended  the  First  Evangelical  Conference 
of  Latin  America,^  held  in  Buenos  Aires  in  1949,  met  together  and 
discussed  the  possibility  of  some  form  of  organization  that  would 
bring  their  churches  more  closely  together.  There  was  a Latin  Amer- 
ican Council,  but  it  was  composed  solely  of  missionaries;  it  met  every 

^There  had  been  conferences  at  Panama  (1916^  Montevideo  (1925),  and  Havaiia  (1929), 
but  they  were  sponsored  by  the  Committee  on  Cooperation  in  Latin  America,  which  is  com- 
posed of  mission  boards. 
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year  to  discuss  program,  problems  and  budget.  It  was  not  until  1955 
that  the  first  Presbyterian  Conference  was  called.  It  met  in  Campinas, 
Brazil.  There  were  representatives  from  eight  countries  and  from 
the  Boards  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  U.S.A., 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  U.S.,  and  from  the  Board  of  National  Mis- 
sions of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  U.S.A. 

For  the  first  time  in  Latin  America,  there  was  a facing  of  common 
problems,  and  out  of  the  discussions  came  a new  confidence  among 
the  representatives  in  one  another. 

The  most  important  step  taken  by  the  Presbyterian  Conference  was 
to  set  up  a permanent  Commission  on  Presbyterian  Cooperation 
in  Latin  America.  This  Commission,  known  in  Latin  America  as 
C.C.P.A.L.  (from  its  initials  in  Spanish),  is  not  an  ecclesiastical  body, 
nor  an  administrative  organization.  Representatives  of  the  Presby- 
terian Churches  in  Latin  America  study  their  problems  together  and 
agree  on  certain  lines  of  action,  whether  it  be  in  evangelism,  inter- 
change of  preachers  and  fraternal  workers,  Christian  education, 
stewardship,  the  publication  and  distribution  of  evangelistic  tracts 
and  pamphlets,  or  in  the  extension  of  missions  into  unreached  areas. 
The  C.C.P.A.L.  has  created  a new  family  spirit  among  the  churches 
which  comprise  its  membership.  It  has  sponsored  two  significant  con- 
ferences of  Presbyterian  educators  in  Latin  America  in  recent  years. 

3.  Presbyterian  Churches  and  other  denominations 

While  the  C.C.P.A.L.  was  designed  to  strengthen  the  fellowship 
among  Presbyterians  and  promote  a study  of  common  problems  and 
a sharing  of  certain  programs,  it  is  a confessional  movement.  The 
wider  fellowship  with  other  denominations  and  groups  is  also  im- 
portant. This  fellowship,  and  also  joint  action  on  certain  problems 
and  programs,  has  been  realized  through  national  councils  or  federa- 
tions of  churches  in  various  countries.  The  largest  and  the  strongest 
of  these  is  the  Evangelical  Confederation  of  Brazil,  an  organization 
nationally  known  and  recognized  as  influential  in  that  country. 

In  Colombia  the  Confederation  of  Evangelical  Churches  (known 
as  CEDEC),  of  which  the  Presbyterian  Synod  has  been  a member 
since  its  inception  in  1950,  has  been  a source  of  strength  and  unity  in  a 
time  of  crisis  and  persecution  in  that  country.  Presbyterians  have 
occupied  positions  of  leadership  in  the  organization. 

In  Guatemala  and  Chile  the  Presbyterian  Churches  have  also 
played  a prominent  part  in  the  interdenominational  councils  of 
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churches.  In  Chile  there  is  a growing  sense  of  fellowship  with  the 
Pentecostal  Churches  whose  membership  comprise  the  bulk  of  the 
Protestants  in  the  country.  Two  Pentecostal  Churches  have  applied 
for  membership  in  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

The  Presbyterian  Churches  in  Latin  America  have  not  wished,  up 
to  now,  to  join  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  There  are  reasons  for 
this:  ( 1 ) The  first,  and  perhaps  most  important  one  is  that  few  Pres- 
byterian leaders  and  church  members  understand  or  have  full  infor- 
mation about  the  Council.  Very  little  literature  has  been  published  by 
the  Council  in  Spanish  or  Portuguese;  (2)  The  second  reason  is 
related  to  the  first.  A divisive  fundamentalist  North  American-based 
interdenominational  organization  has  spread  false  rumors  about  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  and  has  sought  in  every  way  to  discredit 
it.  The  Presbyterian  Churches  in  Brazil  and  Mexico  took  action  not  to 
join  any  interdenominational,  international  organization;  (3)  The 
third  reason  is  that  the  majority  of  <^he  Presbyterians  in  Latin  America 
tend  to  be  conservative  in  theology. 

There  are  signs  that  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Presbyterian 
Churches  in  Latin  America  have  a new  understanding  of  the  ecumen- 
ical movement.  After  attending  the  World  Presbyterian  Alliance  meet- 
ing in  Brazil  in  1959,  President  James  I.  McCord  of  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary  wrote,  “It  was  impressive  to  see  how  the  Brazilian 
Church  has  advanced  toward  the  main  stream  of  ecumenical  Chris- 
tianity. The  rigid  fundamentalism  that  once  characterized  her  the- 
ology has  largely  disappeared  and  Church  leaders  no  longer  fear  the 
ecumenical  movement.”^ 

Besides  the  denominational  or  historical  missions,  there  are  faith 
missions  and  independent  groups  in  Latin  America,  which  are  some- 
times called  the  non-historical  groups.  The  numerical  growth  of  these 
has  been  quite  marked  in  recent  years  in  Latin  America.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  a large  part  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
Protestants  in  Latin  America  in  the  last  twenty  years  or  so  is  due  to 
the  intense  evangelistic  eflForts  of  these  groups  and  their  ability  to 
attract  new  believers. 

The  most  remarkable  growth  has  been  among  the  Pentecostal 
groups.  They  can  rightly  claim  to  be  indigenous  in  development, 
leadership  and  financing.  Their  close  identification  with  the  basic 
needs  of  the  lowest  classes  of  society,  their  ability  to  provide  a hope 
which  no  others  oflFer,  their  sense  of  a significant  community  of  be- 


iFroin  an  article  in  Monday  Morning,  October  5,  1959,  p.  12. 
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lievers  for  those  cast  off  by  all  others,  contribute  to  their  very  rapid 

According  to  the  World  Christian  Handbook  (1957),  the  figures 
for  members  of  Pentecostal  groups  and  their  constituency  ( adherents 
not  yet  members),  and  for  all  other  groups  in  Chile,  Brazil,  and 


Mexico  were  as  follows: 

Church  Christian 

Members  Constituency 

Chile 

Pentecostal  groups  101,611  303,346 

Other  Protestant  groups  31,569  67,082 

Brazil 

Pentecostal  groups  402,900  694,700 

Other  Protestant  groups  406,676  1,081,227 

Mexico 

Pentecostal  groups  25,987  49,084 

Other  Protestant  groups  195,886  861,867 


Relations  between  Presbyterians  and  the  Pentecostal  groups  in 
countries  like  Chile  or  Mexico  are  often  cordial  and  reciprocal,  as 
they  are  with  other  independent  groups.  There  is  a recognition  of  a 
common  purpose  and  a common  loyalty  to  Jesus  Christ. 

There  is  a growing  feeling  in  Latin  America  that  there  can  be,  and 
ought  to  be,  closer  relationships  between  the  denominational  groups 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  non-historical  groups  on  the  other.  The  great- 
ness of  the  task  and  the  opportunities  demand  this.  The  genius  of 
Protestanism,  with  its  emphasis  on  private  judgment,  is  that  there  are 
varying  viewpoints  and  interpretations.  Usually  these  differences  are 
in  matters  which  are  not  the  most  fundamental  issues  from  a doctrinal 
standpoint.  If  diverse  groups  can  work  together  and  present  a com- 
mon front  in  the  essentials  of  Christian  witness,  they  will  honor  their 
common  Lord  and  prove  to  the  world  that  although  they  may  be 
divided  on  certain  issues  of  lesser  importance,  they  are  united  in  spirit 
and  in  the  Christian  faith. 


The  World  Presbyterian  Alliance 

This  is  an  important  organization  which  brings  together  sixty-nine 
“Reformed  churches  holding  the  Presbyterian  order.”  Seven  of  these 
are  Presbyterian  churches  in  Latin  America.  In  August,  1959  the  18th 
General  Council  of  the  Alliance  was  held  in  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  with  the 
attendance  of  300  delegates  from  many  parts  of  the  world.  This  was 
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the  first  time  the  Alliance  met  outside  of  Europe  and  the  United 
States.  It  was  a most  significant  occasion  and  undoubtedly  served  to 
strengthen  the  ties  of  the  Latin  American  Presbyterians  with  those  of 
other  nations  in  the  spirit  of  unity  and  cooperation. 

Other  services  rendered  by  Presbyterians 

Presbyterians  are  rendering  services  not  only  to  Presbyterian 
Churches  but  also  to  those  of  other  denominations  in  Latin  America. 
We  shall  mention  a few  of  these. 

1.  CAVE  in  Brazil.  This  is  the  Centro  Audio  Visual  Evangelical 
which  was  founded  seven  years  ago  by  the  Presbyterian  mission- 
ary who  directs  it.  It  is  housed  in  a new  building  several  miles  out 
of  Campinas,  and  has  some  of  the  latest  audio-visual  equipment. 
The  staflF  of  fifteen  includes  experts  in  the  various  fields  for  the 
production  of  radio  programs,  films  and  filmstrips  in  Portuguese. 
CAVE  prepares  eighty-nine  radio  programs  for  broadcast  on 
thirty  diflFerent  stations,  its  funds  being  supplied  by  members  of 
the  organization  in  Brazil,  and  by  BAVEMCCO  of  which  the 
United  Presbyterian  Commission  is  a member. 

2.  A MOKE  RECENT  audio-visual  program,  for  Mexico,  Central  Amer- 
ica and  neighboring  countries  in  the  Caribbean,  has  been  estab- 
lished with  the  assignment  through  BAVEMCCO  of  a Presby- 
terian missionary  as  Communications  Consultant.  The  purpose 
is  to  promote  a wider  use  of  radio  and  visual  aid  programs  by  the 
churches  in  this  area  in  the  Spanish-speaking  world. 

3.  A THIRD  program  in  audio-visual  work  sponsored  by  DIA  ( Difu- 
siones  Inter-Americanas ) is  directed  by  a Presbyterian  mission- 
ary in  Costa  Rica.  It  prepares  Evangelical  radio  programs  for 
use  in  many  Spanish-speaking  countries. 

4.  The  Spanish  Language  School  in  Costa  Rica  is  another  impor- 
tant area  of  service  to  many  other  groups  in  the  teaching  of 
Spanish  to  about  200  missionaries.  This  school  is  directed  by  a 
Presbyterian  missionary  under  the  auspices  of  the  Commission 
on  Ecumenical  Mission  and  Relations.  The  missionaries  who 
study  there  for  a twelve-month  period  are  drawn  from  over 
thirty  Protestant  boards  and  agencies.  Of  the  total  missionary 
force  in  Latin  America  today,  just  over  6,000,  at  least  one-fourth 
studied  Spanish  in  the  Spanish  Language  School  in  Costa  Rica. 
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5. 

The  Road  Ahead 


IN  THIS  brief  study  of  Latin  America,  we  have  referred  to  the  task  of 
the  Presbyterian  churches  and  those  who  share  it  with  them, 
namely,  the  missionaries  and  fraternal  workers  of  The  United  Presby- 
terian Church  in  the  U.S.A.  It  is  only  part  of  a great  spiritual  enter- 
prise in  which  they  participate  along  with  other  Evangelical  Chris- 
tians who  believe  in  the  power  of  Jesus  Christ  to  transform  men  and 
nations. 

We  have  endeavored  to  portray  the  challenge  of  the  conditions 
which  prevail  in  Latin  America  in  a time  of  revolutionary  crisis.  It  is 
admittedly  easier  to  describe  conditions  of  crisis  than  to  offer  a cure 
for  them,  or  to  try  to  cure  them.  We  must  also  recognize  the  fact  that 
the  Christian  Church  can  never  promise  the  solution  of  economic, 
social  and  political  problems  as  such,  nor  can  it  identify  itself  with 
particular  systems  in  these  realms. 

There  has  been  more  or  less  popular  approval  of  the  half  billion 
dollar  aid  program  outlined  by  the  United  States  government,  and 
Christians  certainly  believe  that  the  economic  aid  being  offered  is  a 
positive  good  compared  with  the  unfortunate  aspects  of  military  aid 
which  Latin  Americans  have  rightly  condemned,  especially  in  cases 
of  oppressive  dictatorial  regimes  desirous  of  preserving  their  own 
power. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  Church  cannot  identify  itself  with  secular 
systems,  it  is  also  true  that  the  Church  is  involved  in  the  social,  eco- 
nomic and  political  life  in  another  sense,  because  people  are  called 
upon  to  act  as  moral  persons  in  these  spheres  of  life.  Moreover,  the 
Church  as  a corporate  body  has  a duty  to  take  a stand  for  social  justice 
in  the  prophetic  tradition  of  the  Old  Testament  phrase,  “Thus  saith 
the  Lord.”  The  failure  of  the  Church  in  a situation  affecting  human 
relations  was  cogently  summed  up  by  Martin  Luther  King  when  he 
said,  “I  fear  the  silence  of  the  churches  more  than  the  shouts  of  the 
angry  mobs.” 

One  of  the  implications  of  the  Social  Revolution  which  should  not 
be  overlooked  is  that  something  more  than  economic  development 
and  greater  wealth  per  capita  is  required.  Political  independence  is 
not  enough.  A just  social  order  is  needed  so  that  there  can  be  a more 
equitable  distribution  of  wealth. 
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The  power  of  the  traditional  oligarchy,  landowner,  bishop  and 
general  has  been  seriously  challenged  and  belongs  to  the  past.  What 
will  take  its  place?  No  one  as  yet  can  answer  that  question. 

Presbyterians  believe  that  the  Christian  Church  has  a role  to  play 
in  society,  otherwise  the  stream  of  life  will  pass  it  by  and  the  Chmrch 
will  become  static  and  irrelevant.  As  Dr.  Mackay  put  it,  “Christians 
cannot  evade  their  social  responsibility.  When  Presbyterians  have 
been  true  to  their  heritage,  they  have  flashed  the  white  light  of  their 
faith  upon  every  social  issue.”^ 

A just  society  is  a righteous  one  and  this  kind  can  only  come  Jbout 
when  Christian  ideals  permeate  society,  and  the  church  is  true  to  its 
convictions.  The  secular  revolutionist  is  impatient  at  this  point,  and  he 
will  say  that  one  cause  of  social  injustice  is  land  tenure,  absentee  land 
ownership,  with  the  consequent  evils  of  exploitation  and  landlessness 
of  large  masses  of  people.  His  conviction  is  that  only  a violent  revolu- 
tion can  change  these  conditions. 

Man  is  not  just  an  economic  man,  or  a political  being;  he  is  also  a 
moral  person.  It  is  common  knowledge  among  discerning  people  in 
Latin  America  that  one  of  the  most  serious  aspects  of  the  present 
situation  is  corruption  in  government,  business  and  industry.  This  is 
stated  as  a fact  rather  than  an  accusation,  for  who  are  we  (of  the 
United  States)  to  point  the  accusing  finger?  A prominent  Peruvian 
once  said  to  the  writer,  “Give  me  a hundred  honest  men  and  I will 
govern  the  country  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  but  where  can  I find 
a hundred  honest  men?” 

The  Evangelical  churches  in  Latin  America  are  exerting  an  influ- 
ence on  society  and  contributing  to  the  establishment  of  a more  just 
social  order  and  a morally  responsible  society  by  producing  men  and 
women  of  integrity  and  honesty.  The  Presbyterian  wife  of  the  gover- 
nor of  a state  in  Brazil  called  on  a leading  pastor  to  discuss  with  him 
how  she  could  make  an  effective  witness  as  a Christian.  The  two 
Presbyterian  doctors  who  conducted  evangelistic  services  in  their 
consulting  room  were  engaged  in  a Christian  vocation  as  they  sought 
to  promote  the  moral  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  community  rather 
than  to  make  money  and  enrich  themselves.  Two  Presbyterian  elders 
established  one  of  the  largest  furniture  stores  in  Mexico,  building  it 
on  principles  of  honesty  and  integrity  in  their  dealings  with  cus- 
tomers, and  their  large  personnel. 

The  Presbyterian  churches  are  called  to  make  their  witness  to  a 
spiritual  power  which  comes  from  a total  commitment  to  Jesus  Christ, 

^Mackay,  Op.  Cit.  p.  174. 
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and  also  to  lose  their  own  lives  for  the  sake  of  righteousness. 

Christian  churches  everywhere,  and  those  in  Latin  America  are  no 
exception,  are  tempted  to  seek  to  preserve  their  own  existence  and  to 
withdraw  from  the  world.  The  challenge  to  the  Presbyterian  Churches 
in  Latin  America  consists  in  preparing  its  members  so  that  they  can 
witness  in  the  factory,  the  office,  the  school,  the  hospital,  the  home— 
wherever  men  work,  struggle,  are  defeated  or  oppressed,  or  are  suc- 
cessful, and  where  they  are  confronted  with  issues  of  right  and  wrong 
each  day.  In  other  words,  the  churches  must  become  missionary  in 
outlook,  function  and  purpose.  If  they  become  institutionalized  and 
static,  they  will  be  irrelevant  and  unimportant,  unable  in  a day  of 
crisis  and  opportunity  to  make  any  impact  on  a confused,  bewildered 
world. 

It  is  on  these  new  social  frontiers  where  the  Church  of  Christ  has  a 
mission  to  heal,  to  bind  up  the  wounds,  to  bring  new  life  and  hope 
and  courage  and  lead  men  to  Christ,  who  can  make  all  things  new. 

The  ultimate  and  sovereign  reality 
About  the  church 
Is  its  election; 

Being  called  into  existence  by  God 
To  be  his  servant, 

To  be  his  agent 
Of  his  work  of  reconciliation. 

God  has  designed  the  church 
So  that  the  greatest  part 
Of  its  membership  does  not, 

Cannot, 

Live  withdrawn  within  the  sanctuary. 

But  is  buried  like  seed, 
like  yeast 
like  salt 
like  light 

In  the  earth  of  common  humanity. 

Through  these  buried  ones 
He  is  working 
His  will  for  mankind; 

Bringing  the  world  to  crisis 
And  ultimately  to  reconciliation. 

—Adapted  by  Archie  R.  Crouch  from 
Agents  of  Reconciliation  by  Arnold  Come 
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COUNTRIES  WHERE  PRESBYTERIANS  HAVE  WORK 

(Except  for  population,  the  figures  given  are  for  the  Presbyterian 
churches  and  missions  in  Latin  America  for  the  year  1960.) 


Total  Missionaries 


Country 

Population’ 

Church  Christian 
Members  community 

Organized 

churches 

Unorganized 

congregations 

Ordained 

Ministers 

and  fraternal 
workers  ; 

BRAZIL 

68,000,000  103,407 

517,035 

618 

3,587 

462 

86  ^ 

COLOMBIA 

13,824,000 

1,684 

8,000 

18 

62 

19 

39 

VENEZUELA 

6,607,000 

589 

1,800 

7 

13 

4 

14 

CHILE 

7,465,000 

2,364 

8,000 

25 

23 

15 

4 

ECUADOR 

4,169,000 

39 

245 

1 

6 

— 

2 1 

MEXICO 

34,625,903 

60,000 

120,000 

150 

750 

120 

27 

GUATEMALA 

3,546,000 

7,500 

18,000 

64 

159 

41 

26 

1 Figures  are  from  The  World  Almanac  1961. 
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